aspor ala, 
Library ” 


During the first eleven months of 1951, the Cotton 
Belt fleet of General Motors Diesel freight units 
averaged 12,349 miles each. Maintenance cost per 
locomotive mile averaged 32¢ less than for steam 
locomotives in the same service—one reason why 
the Cotton Belt is well on the way to complete 
dieselization, with 81% of through freight service 
now being handled by General Motors locomotives. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Illinois * Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LTD., London, Ontario 
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A-5 ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. For installations where speed 
of operation and flexibility of application are major 
requirements, but the dual control-feature is not 
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M-3 ELECTRIC. For electric operation where dual control 
is not required. 
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Whatever your requirements may be... you 
can select a rugged, powerful ‘‘Union”’ Switch 
Machine which is best suited to your specific 
needs . . . and will assure long, dependable 
operation with minimum maintenance and 


low long range costs. 





SWITCH MACHINE 





A-21 DUAL-CONTROL ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. Designed 
7? for installations where dual control is 
desired. A high-speed movement. 









A-10 ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC. For confined areas such as 
subway and elevated railways. Another high-speed 
movement. 


M-23A AND M-23B DUAL CONTROL ELECTRIC. Designed 
especially for installations where dual control with 
electric operation is desired. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


—s revenues, twelve months 


WMD 35250 Sorc ats techs Sede oie ia ios $10,390,672,580 

DREN c¥osaiaiecs-as S ayer aue @ alossanave eels 9 473,093,128 
Operating expenses, twelve months 

WOM wear ede tyacn ss tore aid ota ecaprelnsesaio $8,041,223,177 

WE? Chie baa wae wen ccc weas oars 7,059 242,353 
Taxes, twelve months 

ME cpt A roms oralsney ott Ae wclerte a $1,203,238,466 

ONES 5 ro Sieh oss or sorta eee erates 1,194,615,254 
Net railway operating income, twelve 
months 

We is rcte ee Ka iatarne ei wralis vars Sueeraieiere a aa's $942,696,259 

| SR ER ie Cre ak reer a oer 1,039,621,540 
Net income, estimated, twelve months 

NE atin hob oe ays orshe eS at Beaton’ $693,000,000 

I sorsta he 1016 rayo0e i Saran oka sire isitona Ss 000, 
Average price railroad stocks 

FOUNUGIY 19, TSO. 6. Siscewawsccs 56.80 

Fomrgary 13, 195)... cccccseewe. 60.30 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

FIVBWOUKS, TEE 65 oe Sess ccw nes 3,559,325 

Five’ WEEKS, TF . oboe c cece 3,660,523 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Sod Lb dee eine: eee 8,683 

February 10, | Ee ee 3,798 
Average daily freight car shortage 

February 9, 1952 .............20. 4,400 

Fomroery. $0. 195) onccsccccance 26,619 
Freight cars delivered 

Ra et ere 8,642 

TI NIE, a. he orice 6d 00 ree 0 00 5,949 
Freight cars on order 

POINOOIY 1, TORE oc-os 6 ce sdaees 120,251 

FOO Ve TIDY 4 ieee wirs wea 144,758 
Freight cars held for repairs 
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De a | a eee 93,840 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 

November 1951 (preliminary) .... 1,035 

Novemuer 1950 6c cccccscecesccies 1,017 
Average number railroad woescteadaaad 

Mid-December 1951 ........ceeee0. 1,243,095 

Mid-December 1950 ...........00- 1277 W9 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


“BUNGLING FAILURE” is the conclusion reached in this issue’s 
editorial review of the whole sorry mess of freight car steel allocations. 
“It would seem,” says the editorial, “in order that some civilian ac- 
tivities may suffer little disturbance . . . the nation must be committed 
to a transportation capacity inadequate to meet a real defense emer- 
gency. This . . . invites the very emergency our whole preparedness 
program was intended to make improbable.” 


WHAT USERS THINK of current trends in refrigerator car design is told 
on pages 41, 42 and 43. Other feature articles describe the Long Island‘s 
new speed control system (page 37), and show how the Burlington keeps 
interested officers informed of progress on its new Centennial Cutoff 
(Page 44). 


INCLUDED IN THE WEEK’S NEWS were the death of B. A. 
Dollens, general manager of the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors; a C. & O. order for 1.000 hopper cars; Emergency Board 
recommends granting the union shop and check-off to 17 railroad non- 
operating unions; a proposal for creation of a New Jersey-New York 
Rapid Transit Authority “to solve the problem of providing physical 
connections between New Jersey railroads and Manhattan Island”; 
and a special report completely absolving both the B. & O. and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation from “fraud, collusion or ille- 
gality” in proposal or consummation of the former’s 1944 adjustment 
plan. 


In Washington 


“NO COUNTRY IS STRONGER than its transportation system.” With that 
system built around a core of railroads, “financial weakness” in the rail- 
road industry creates a “military weakness” in the nation. So said 
D. L. & W. President William White in a February 14 address in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which he ascribed the financial weakness of the railroads 
to “the type of political thinking” that keeps them regulated as a 
monopoly, that prevents them from earning an adequate profit, and that 
“hamstrings regulatory authorities,’ and makes it impossible for them 
to “keep abreast” of the needs of the industry they regulate. 


CLASS I RAILROAD EARNINGS for 1951 have been estimated 
at $693 million after interest and rentals—about $90 million, or 11.4 
per cent, below nét income for 1950. Net railway operating income, 
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T. A. BLAIR (above), chief engineer 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe System and president of the 
American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, is the first chairman of 
the new Coordinating Committee 
on Physical Research just set up in 
the Operations and Maintenance 
Department of the A.A.R., to report 
directly to A.A.R. Vice-President 
J. H. Aydelott. The committee, as 
reported in the news pages, “will 
screen research programs . . . and 
arrange such priority among the 
projects as will insure the earliest 
possible conclusions concerning 
those which offer the greatest po- 
tential benefits or economies to the 
railroad industry.” 





before interest and rentals, was $942.7 million, compared with $1,039.6 
million in 1950, while rate of return on net property investment de- 
clined from 4.23 per cent in 1950 to 3.7 per cent in 1951. Reason for 
the declines was an increase of 13.9 per cent in operating expenses, 
against an increase of only 9.7 per cent in gross revenues. 


“LESS GOVERNMENT IN TRANSPORTATION and avoidance of nation- 
alization” —from which it would be “just a short haul to socialism’’—sum 
up the general position of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and explain why transportation problems have a “high priority” 
on its “work sheet.” This was brought out during the chamber’s “off-the- 
record” transportation forum last week. The chamber, its president said, 
stands ready to serve as a “clearing house” for competing carriers “to 
help solve problems of mutual concern.” 


IF DEREGULATION of transportation is desirable, says the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its latest annual report (page 48) 
“appropriate amendments . . . would permit us to concentrate our pres- 
ent reduced staff upon the efficient and effective administration of the 
more limited statutory obligations assigned us by the Congress.” As it 
is, the commission pointed out, “deregulation” is being accomplished 
indirectly through reduced appropriations for its work, which have 
been so slashed that only “about 60 per cent of the staff necessary for 
efficient and effective performance of the commission’s duties is avail- 


able.” 


A THOROUGH SURVEY of passenger operations on the Pennsylvania will 
be undertaken by Robert Heller and Associates, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
management consultant firm. The survey, it is understood, will be similar 
to the study of New York Central passenger services also to be made by 
the Heller organization (Railway Age, February 11, page 18). 


SOME 62 OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGE AIRPORTS have 
residential areas nearer their runways than does the Newark, N.. J.. 
airport —so says the New York Times in commenting on the latest 
recent fatal crash into private homes of a plane using Newark airfield. 
Thus, the hazard of falling planes near airports seems to be one of 
nationwide significance; and it will get plenty of attention, not all of it 
calm and objective either. The airlines are like the railroads in that 
their accidents are spectacular and always find themselves on page one 
—whiie the casualties to motorists from heavy-duty trucks, especially 
the “jacknifers.” are noted way over in the back of the paper, if at all. 


EVENTUAL ANNUAL PRODUCTION—by 1970 or thereabouts—of some 
60 million tons of iron ore from beneficiated Mesabi taconites was pre- 
dicted by Arnold Hoffman, mining geologist, in a recent address to the 
New York Society of Security Analysts. Thus, according to Mr. Hoffman, 
the Mesabi range would continue to be the major source of raw material 
for the country’s expanding steel requirements. 


WE’VE SEEN some 1951 maintenance-of-way figures of a notably 
well-maintained railroad, which does a thorough job of advance budget- 
ing and scheduling its maintenance-of-way operations. The ratio to 
operating revenue was only a shade over 11 with depreciation included, 
and barely over 9 without depreciation. 
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Railroads’ “Financial Weakness’ Creates. 
“Military Weakness” in Nation, White Warns 


D.L.&.W president among speakers at Washington meeting where 
carriers got citation from Reserve Officers Association 


Financial weakness in the railroad 
industry creates a “military weakness” 
in the nation, William White, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, warned in a February 14 address 
at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. White spoke at a luncheon in 
Washington’s Statler Hotel, where the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States presented to the railroads 
a scroll which cited them for “out- 
standing and indispensable contribu- 
tions to the security of the nation, over 
and beyond the call of duty in every 
period of national peril.” 

The scroll was presented by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Oliver Gasch, Army re- 
serve, who is president of R.O.A.’s D.C. 
Department; and it was accepted on 
behalf of the railroads by Robert S. 
Henry, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Railroad 
officers, executives of railroad labor or- 
ganizations, and government officials 
were among guests at the luncheon. 

Speakers, in addition to Mr. White. 
included James K. Knudson, adminis- 
trator of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration; Brigadier General Andrew 
F. McIntyre, deputy chief of transpor- 
tation, Department of the Army; and 
Colonel W. S. Carr, superintendent of 
the New Haven division, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, who directed 
the Military Railway Service in Korea 
during the present war. 
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Leading up to his warning that mili- 
tary weakness results from financial 
weakness of the railroads, Mr. White 
expressed his fear that the railroads 
“have not done an adequate job to 
create a public understanding of the 
inherent value of a rai] transport sys- 
tem that costs the government nothing 
beyond its minimum payments of 
charges for actual service performed.” 

As to the role of railroads in war. 
Mr. White asserted that there was no 
foreseeable war into which the nation 
might be drawn that would not be a 
“railroad war.” No country, he added, 
is “any stronger than its transportation 
system, with that system built around 
a core of railroads to handle the 
masses of men and materials that can- 
not be moved in any other way.” 

“We are suffering a financial weak- 
ness,” the D. L. & W. president also 
said, “because the railroads are still 
being regulated as a_ transportation 
monopoly and because they have not 
been permitted to earn an adequate 
profit throughout a long period of sub- 
stantial traffic volume. If we condone 
a type of political thinking that pre- 
vents the railroads from earning a 
profit that is adequate to maintain their 
credit and to make capital improve- 
ments that enable better service and 
more efficiency. the resultant financial 
weakness becomes a military weak- 
ness.” 








This weakness, Mr. White continued, 
“is accentuated when the same type of 
political thinking hamstrings the reg- 
ulatory authorities . . . so -that for the 
lack of infinitesimal sums of money in 
relation to our overall governmental 
expenditures, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has neither the staff nor 
the expert assistance to keep abreast 
of the needs of the transportation in- 
dustry it regulates.” 

Mr. White noted that the railroads 
“indulge in protracted debates” with 
the I. C. C., and “do not always agree” 
with its decisions and orders. At the 
same time, he emphasized that the car- 
riers concur in the “general opinion” 
that the commission is the “best ad- 
ministered commission” in the federal 
government. 


Russian Conditions . 

Earlier in his address, Mr. White 
had talked of railroad conditions in 
Russia and of the deficit operations in 
France. His message’s summary re- 
called such comments when it said: 

“Nothing in our transport problem 
calls for the degrading operations in- 
dulged in by the Soviet government; 
nothing in it threatens the stability of 
our political institutions as in France, 
and nothing in it requires a dollar of 
federal appropriations. All that is re- 
quired is a change in our state of mind 
and an awareness of the facts of busi- 
ness life as they must be applied to 
transportation—and a political atmos- 
phere in which railroad management 
and the regulatory authorities are given 
the tools necessary. each in its own 
sphere, to do their job.” 

Colonel Carr said that his experience 
in Korea had “proved again” to him 
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that railroads “are a weapon of the 
first military importance—one of the 
mightiest weapons in our democracy.” 
During his tour of duty, the colonel, 
as he put it, “handled the railway 
‘transportation service during a lot of 
victories and a lot of retreats.” He had 
previously encountered nothing like it 
“in my 45 years of railroading.” 
That the “Communists” counted on 
the Korean railroads “just as much as 


we did” was evident to Colonel Carr 
when he noted that they “never de- 
stroyed any roadbed.” 

“Out there,” the colonel also said, 
“you fight with the railroads. In battle 
after battle we actually unloaded 
troops, tanks, heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion at the point where they were to go 
into battle because there was no other 
way to move them 25 or 100 miles from 
concentration areas up to the lines.” 


1951's Net Income Was $693 Million 


Fstimated net income of Class I 
railroads in 1951, after interest and 
rentals. was $693,000,000, the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced 
last week. This compares with net in- 
come of $783,000,000 in 1950. 

Net railway operating income, be- 
fore interest and rentals, was $942,696.- 
259 in 1951, as compared with $1,039,- 
621,540 the previous year, the bureau 
reported. 

The 1951 net railway operating in- 
come represented a rate of return of 
3.7 per cent on net property investment 
at the end of the year. The rate of re- 
turn on property investment in 1950 
was 4.23 per cent. 

Both net railway operating income 
and net income figures were increased 
in 1951 by a credit adjustment of $12.- 
766,000 in income taxes, applicable to 
the war years 1942 and 1943, the bu- 
reau said. This adjustment went prin- 


cipally to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe (Railway Age, December 10, 
1951, page 14). 

Gross revenues in 195] amounted to 
$10,390,672,580, compared with $9.- 
473,093,128 in 1950, an increase of 
$917,.579,452, or 9.7 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses increased 13.9 per cent — 
from $7,059,252,353 in 1950 to $8,041.- 
223,177 in 1951. 

Sixteen Class I railroads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in 1951, of 
which eight were in the Eastern dis- 
trict, two in the Southern region and 
six in the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
(including the Pocahontas region) in 
the year 1951 had an estimated net in- 
come of $234,000,000, compared with 
$253,000,000 in 1950. Those same roads 
in 1951 had net railway operating in- 
come of $382,294,330 compared with 
$390,632,649 in 1950. 

Gross in the Eastern district in 1951 
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THE BELT RAILWAY OF CHICAGO con- 
tributed the biggest single haul 
—more than 1,000 tons—of industrial 
steel scrap uncovered up to that time 
by the special committee on scrap col- 
lection of the Chicago Association of 
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Commerce & Industry, when it turned 
over, early in January, seven 0-8-0 
switchers from 24 to 38 years old, 
plus a 150-ton locomotive coaling plant. 
The old steam locomotives are being 
replaced by new diesel-electrics. 
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Twelve Months Ended December 31 


1951 1950 
Total operating 
revenues ..... $10,390,672,580 $9,473,093,128 
Total operating 
expenses ..... 8,041,223,177 7,059,242,353 
Operating ratio 
—per cent ... 77.39 74.52 
i Ror 1,203,238,466  1,194,615,254 


Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings be- 
fore charges) 942,696,259*  1,039,621,540 
Rate of return 
(per cent) ees 3.70 4.23 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 693,000,000* 783,000,000 
*Increased by a credit adjustment of $12,766,- 
000 in income taxes, applicable to the war 
years 1942 and 1943. 


Month of December 


1951 1950 

Freight revenue ...... $689,298,215 $673,436,830 
Passenger revenue .... 88,238,433 79,271,125 
Total operating revenues 902,695,493 927,812,572 
Rail Expenses, taxes 

- a Pong ae aia 767,523,156 813,744,268 
Net revenue from rail- 

yothen operations .... 253,651,265 282,390,836 
Net il operating 

_—“.. Bi se bites 135,172,337 114,068,304 





totaled $4,628,367,334, an increase of 
10.6 per cent compared with 1950. 
while operating expenses totaled $3.- 
683,381,844, an increase of 12.9 per 
cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in 1951 had an estimated net income 
of $112,000,000, compared with $130.- 
000,000 in 1950. Those same roads in 
1951 had net railway operating income 
of $157,136,599, compared with $168.- 
713,064 in 1950. 

Gross in the Southern region in 
1951 totaled $1,455,358,317, an increase 
of 10.5 per cent compared with 1950, 
while operating expenses totaled $1.- 
093,597,460, an increase of 14 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in 1951 had an estimated net income 
of $347,000,000, compared with $400,- 
000,000 in 1950. Those same roads in 
1951 had net railway operating income 
of $403,265,330, compared with $480,- 
275.827 in 1950. Both the net railway 
operating income and the net income 
for 1951 were increased by the credit 
adjustment of $12,766,000 in income 
taxes. 

Gross in the Western district in 195] 
totaled $4,306.946.929, an increase of 
8.4 per cent compared with 1950. while 
operating expenses totaled $3,264,243.- 
873, an increase of 15.1 per cent. 

The A.A.R. statement did not give 
December 1951 figures separately. It 
was in that month that the railroads 
made adjustments. amounting to about 
$40 million, as required by the retro- 
active provisions, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order that ended 
accelerated amortization accounting. 

The accompanying tabulation show- 
ing December figures was compiled 
from the monthly statement issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the LC.C. The bu- 
reau figures included no estimate of the 
month’s net income. 
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Fiscal 1951 Reviewed by Bureau of Safety 


The annual report of Director S. N. 
Mills of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Safety for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1951, has been 
submitted to the commission. The re- 
port sets forth in the usual form the 
results of inspection of safety appliance 
equipment on rdilroads, together with 
information on hours of service of rail- 
road employees, installation and inspec- 
tion of signal systems, interlocking and 
automatic train-stop and _ train-control 
devices, investigation of accidents, 
prosecutions for violations of railroad 
safety laws and other activities of the 
bureau. 

During the year under review, 1,156.- 
408 freight cars, 31,584 passenger-train 
cars and 12,573 locomotives were in- 
spected, as compared with 1,149.879 
freight cars, 29,533 passenger-train 
cars and 12,647 locomotives in fiscal 
1950. Of the 1951 total, 3.62 per cent 
of the freight cars, 3.57 per cent of the 
passenger-train cars and 3.22 per cent 
of the locomotives were found to be de- 
fective. as compared with the respec- 
tive 1950 figures of 3.37 per cent, 3.74 
per cent and 3.41 per cent. 

Air brakes tested on 2,750 trains 
(consisting of 117,353 cars) prepared 
for departure from terminals were 
found operative on 117,196 cars, or 99.9 
per cent. This percentage was attained, 
however, after 2,549 cars having defec- 
tive brakes had been set out, and re- 
pairs had been made to brakes on 2.,- 
213 cars remaining in the trains. 

Similar tests on 1,347 trains arriv- 
ing at terminals with 75,179 cars 
showed that air brakes were operative 
on 97.7 per cent of the cars and that 
an average of approximately 1.3 cars 
per train were not controlled by power 
brakes. 

According to the report, 674 re- 
porting railroads and private car lines, 
which collectively own 2.150.876 freight 
cars, have equipped 1,968,375 such cars 
with power brakes which comply with 
specifications set out in the commis- 
sion’s order of September 21, 1945. 
That order has been amended to 
grant more time for compliance. Un- 
der the most recent amendment, of 
June 5, 1951, all railroad-owned cars 
must be equipped by June 30, 1952, 
while non-railroad owners have until 
December 31, 1952. As of March 1, 
1951, 92.2 per cent of railroad owned 
cars, and 86.3 per cent of cars owned 
oc car lines, were thus equip- 
ped. 
In the matter of geared hand brakes, 
the report noted that the Association 
of American Railroads has issued cer- 
tificates of approval for 31 types — 19 
vertical wheel types, nine horizontal 
wheel types, and three lever types. 


Hours of Service 

During the fiscal year 1951, 185 of 
the 656 railroads filing hours-of-serv- 
ice reports reported 9,519 instances of 
all classes of excess service, an in- 
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crease of 2,362 as compared with the 
previous year. The 1951 figure included 
2,633 instances of excess service by 
train-service employees subject to the 
16-hr. provision of the law. and 6,886 
instances of excess service by opera- 
tors and other employees subject to the 
9-hr. and 13-hr. provisions of the law. 

Landslides, high -water, fire and ad- 
verse weather conditions; wrecking and 
relief service, and collisions and de- 
railments were principal causes of 2,- 
295 instances in which train-service 
employees remained on duty longer 
than 16 consecutive hours. Sickness, 
death and personal injury accounted 
for 4,097 of the 6,886 instances of ex- 
cess service by operators and dispatch- 
ers. 

During the year, 144 cases of viola- 
tion of safety-appliance laws, compris- 
ing 494 counts, and six cases of viola- 
tion of the hours-of-service law. com- 
prising 17 counts, were transmitted to 
United States attorney for prosecution. 

As of January 1, 1951, there were 
106,383.9 miles of road (138,889.2 
miles of track) equipped with block- 


signal systems, including automatic 
block signals on 77,251.1 miles of 
road (108,604.8 miles of track). On 
the same date, there were 4,352 inter- 
lockings in operation and 11,1873 
miles of road (21,720.7 miles of track) 
equipped with automatic train-stop, 
train-control and cab-signal devices. 


Train Communication 

According to reports submitted by 
the carriers, there were 77 train com- 
munication systems in service on lines 
of 37 different railroads on January 1, 
1951, midway of the fiscal year. In- 
cluded in these systems were five in- 
stallations providing radio telephone 
service for passengers through tele- 
phone company mobile radio facilities. 
There were also 143 installations in 
service in yards and terminals on 57 
railroads, with 113 of such installations 
providing communication between fixed 
stations and switching engines. Ten of 
the installations provide communication 
between portable pack radios, between 
fixed stations and portable pack radios, 
and between fixed station and mobile 
units other than engines used in differ- 
ent yard operations. 

Of the 47 collisions investigated by 





B. A. Dollens of E-M.D. Dies at 50 





B. A. Dollens 


B. A. Dollens, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and general 
manager of its Electro-Motive Division, 
died at Hinsdale, Ill., on February 9, 
at the age of 50. He had been hospital- 
ized since February 4, when he suffered 
a cerebal hemorrhage. 

Mr. Dollens had just completed sev- 
eral months’ work in Washington, 
D. C., where he had helped to present 
facts on behalf of the locomotive build- 
ing industry’s effort to secure reason- 
able allocations of steel and other es- 
sential materials. 

Mr. Dollens’ direct contribution to 
the railroad industry is perhaps little 
known. As a fellow officer of the Elec- 
tro-Motive organization has expressed 
it: “He was an untiring producer of 
innovations for the relatively unchar- 


ted field of mass locomotive produc- 
tion.” Because of this forte, the Electro- 
Motive organization today points to a 
horsepower-unit cost of its locomotives 
that remains within five per cent of the 
World War II figure — despite con- 
current labor and materials costs which 
have increased upwards of 75 per cent. 
At the same time, his constant emphasis 
on production research has yielded a 
far better diesel locomotive than that 
which the division produced prior to 
his first association with it in 1946. 

Mr. Dollens was graduated from Pur- 
due University in 1925 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering. In June 1951 the univer- 
sity awarded him an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science in Mechanical En- 
gineering. He entered the employ of 
the Remy Electric Company (now Del- 
co-Remy) at Anderson, Ind., and ad- 
vanced steadily through this division of 
the General Motors organization until 
February 1944, when he became man- 
ager of the corporation’s battery opera- 
tions and feundries. On July 1, 1945, 
he became general manager of the 
Saginaw Malleable Iron Division at 
Saginaw, Mich. He was then the young- 
est general manager in General Motors. 
He came to Electro-Motive in November 
1946, as assistant general manager, 
and was appointed general manager 
in August 1950. Simultaneously he was 
elected a vice-president of G.M. 

Among his many outside civic and 
business activities, Mr. Dollens served 
on the governing board of the Railway 
Business Association. 
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the Bureau of Safety, 26 vccurred on 
lines operated by the block system, 14 
* on Tines operated by the timetable and 
train-order system, and seven in loca- 
tions where yard and miscellaneous 
operating rules were in effect. 

The collisions resulted in death of 
158 persons and injury to 1,492. The 
bureau also investigated 18 derail- 
ments, which altogether resulted in 
deaths of 121 persons and injury to 
701. In six accident reports, the bu- 
reau recommended in four cases, “That 
carrier provide adequate protection for 
the movement of track motorcars;” and 
in the other two cases, “That carrier 
install an automatic train-control sys- 
tem.” 


During the calendar year 1950 there 
were 4,000 accidents at highway grade 
crossings, which resulted in death of 
1,576 persons and injury of 4,368. 
There were 62 derailments of trains as 
a result of collisions with automobiles, 
resulting in death of 23 persons and 
injury of 99. Casualties to persons on 
trains from derailments and_ other 
train accidents at highway grade cross- 
ings consisted of four killed and 66 
injured. 

James E. Dowell, a brakeman on the 
Southern, was awarded a Medal of 
Honor during the year for heroism 
in rescuing a 16-month-old child from 
the path of a locomotive near St. 


Charles. Va., on July 10, 1950. 


Threat of Socialism Makes U. S. Chamber 
Give High Priority to Transport Problems 


From nationalization of the trans- 
portation industry it would be “just a 
short haul to socialism,” and that is 
why the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States gives transportation 
problems a “high priority” on_ its 
“work sheet.” 

This statement of the Chamber’s po- 
sition was made by its president, D. A. 
Huley, in a February 13 address at a 
dinner session of the “National Trans- 
portation Forum,”” which was held in 
Washington, D. C., last week under the 
auspices of the Chamber’s Transporta- 
tion and Communication Department. 

The forum’s sessions. other than the 
dinner meeting, were off-the-record” 
discussions by invited representatives 
of carriers and users of the various 
forms of transportation. 


Looking over the present situation, 
Mr. Hulcy found that the transporta- 
tion industry “as a whole” is “caught 
between two pincers of a paradox.” 

“Our carriers,” he continued, “are 
handling a tremendous volume of traf- 
fic—but finding it painfully difficult to 
attract needed capital because of in- 
adequate net earnings. A sharp reduc- 
tion in traffic, if that should come 
about, would probably mean bankrupt- 
cy for many—and a call for outside 
assistance from others. 

“Some folks in this country are 
gloating over this paradox in book- 
keeping like so many vultures on the 
trail of a prairie schooner in the desert. 
They hope there is nothing trivial 
wrong with our transport industry. For 
they'd like nothing better than to see 





government take it over—from the hub 
cap of motor transport to the caboose 
of the freight train.” 

The “short-haul-to-socialism” theory 
is the way “those folks figure it,” Mr. 
Hulcy went on, adding: “And the way 
I figure it—that’s what they want.” 

The Chamber’s general position is 
one calling for “less government in 
transportation,” he also said, noting 
that “Chamber policy calls for one per- 
manent transportation agency respon- 
sible directly to the Congress.” 

Meanwhile. the Chamber would like 
to see differences ‘between carriers 
“straightened out on the anvil of the 
conference table instead of lugging 
them to the doorstep of government.” 
Thus, it “stands ready to serve the 
transportation industry at all times as 
a clearing house for the competing 
carriers to help solve problems of mu- 
tual concern.” 


1.C.C. Approves Increased 
Commuter Fares in 5 Areas 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized establishment of 
increased commutation fares by rail- 
roads serving the metropolitan areas of 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh. and Chicago. Au- 
thoritative estimates indicate that the 
higher fares will vield approximately 
$3.800,000 a vear to the railroads in- 
volved—the Pennsylvania; Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western; Erie; Central 
of New Jersey: Reading; New York 
Central: Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines: New Jersey & New York; 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Baltimore & 
Ohio; and Lehigh Valley. 

The new scale authorized by the 
commission is the same as that pro- 
posed by the railroads. except for dis- 
tances less than 13 miles, where the 
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LOOK AGAIN!—THESE LOCOMOTIVES HAVE TWO BELLS. 
—tThe train is Mississippi Central No. 51. It was about to 
depart—double-headed—from Hattiesburg, Miss., one after- 
noon several weeks ago when a roving Railway Age editor 
snapped these pictures. The dual-bell phenomenon was later 
explained by President L. E. Faulkner as follows: ‘We believe 
we are the only railroad in the world having locomotives 





equipped with two bells. The front bell is what we call a 
continuously ringing bell. After a very bad crossing accident 
several years ago, we added a second bell on the front of 
all our locomotives and equipped it with a device making 
it impossible for the engineer to control it. Our purpose was 
to combat the argument that lawyers for the complainants 
always make, i.e., ‘the bell wasn’t ringing’.”’ 
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new scale will be lower than the pro- 
posed basis. 

Under the new scale. the cost of un- 
restricted monthly commutation tickets 
will range from $8 where the distance 
is one mile to $28.05 where the dis- 
tance is 40 miles. Comparable present 
fares range from $6.80 to $25.05. 
Charges for other commutation tickets, 
and other types of multiple-ride tickets, 
will be related percentagewise to the 
“unrestricted-book” basis. 

The commission’s report, by Chair- 
man Rogers, was in I. & S. Docket No. 
5950, which also embraced No. 30600. 
Commissioner Aitchison filed a separate 
expression, concurring in part He 
agreed with that part of the majority 
report which found that the scale pro- 
posed by the railroads had not been 
justified; but he said there was no 
basis in the record for finding that the 
increases authorized had been justified. 

The New Jersey Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities has authorized approxi- 
mately comparable increases in intra- 
state commutation fares for most of the 
roads operating such service within 
that state. 


Third-Quarter Construction 
Applications Due March 15 


Applications for Defense Transport 
Administration authorization to com- 
mence construction, and for allotment 
of controlled materials under C.:M.P. 
Regulation 6, should be filed at least 
105 days before the beginning of the 
quarter in which the materials are to 
be delivered. 

This was announced recently by F. 
Berkley Robins, director of the D.T.A. 
Equipment and Materials Division, who 
also noted that such a schedule means 
a March 15 deadline for the filing of 
applications for this year’s third quar- 
ter. 


Army Turns Down Renewed 
Wage Plea by Conductors 


The Army has turned down a request 
by the Order of Railway Conductors 
for another “interim” wage increase 
while the union’s wage-rules dispute 
with the railroads continues. 

President R. O. Hughes of the con- 
ductors wrote Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Karl R. Bendetsen, asking 
the Army to extend to all O.R.C. mem- 
bers a wage increase similar to that 
which other railroad employees have 
received in settlements with the car- 
riers. 

Mr. Bendetsen replied in a February 
7 letter that the Army has the railroad 
wage matter “under continuous scru- 
tiny.” He did not indicate, however. 
that any increase for the O.R.C. would 
be forthcoming. 

Instead, Mr. Bendetsen reiterated 
the previously stated position of the 
Army—that it “is not now. never has 
been. and will not become” a party to 
the dispute. He said the Army, which 
took over the railroads in August 1950, 
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NO MORE TRAINS TO THE BEACH 


The once heavily traveled line of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle from Port- 
land, Ore., to Seaside was retired from 
passenger service on January 15. Despite 
operation of a neat diesel-hauled train, 
with modernized, air-conditioned equip- 
ment, on a convenient daily schedule, 
patronage dwindled almost to the van- 
ishing point. Even the business interests 
at Astoria, main point served on route, 
admitted that the railroads’ passenger 
potential was nil. 

Days prior to completion of the Sun- 
set highway to the coast and improve- 


ment of the lower Columbia River road 
saw long and frequent summer com- 
muter trains and week-end excursions 
on the 118-mile run, by which “‘practi- 
cally everybody” in Portland sought the 
pleasures of the seashore. When the 
railroad-owned Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company formerly ran_ the 
twin. ships “Great Northern” and 
“‘Northern Pacific’ between Flavel (near 
Astoria) and San Francisco, boat trains 
on the Seaside line of the S.P. & S. con- 
nected with them; the lower photograph 
shows the boat-train transfer facilities. 





“did not seek this responsibility; does 
not want it in any event, and has more 
than enough to do without it.” 

Mr. Hughes’ letter to the Army sug- 
gested that the union is agreeable to 
any “fair and reasonable solution” to 
its dispute with the carriers. It offered 
to submit the entire dispute for arbi- 
tration. As an alternative. it asked the 
Army to grant the full wage increase 
offered by the carriers. “leaving other 
items ... for settlement by arbitration 
or other procedures provided by. law.” 

The letter said the Army has au ‘hor- 
ity to put a wage increase into effect. 
and cited the use of such power a year 
ago. At that time the Army ordered a 
wage boost for all operating employees 
involved in the pending wage-rules dis- 
pute. 

This included members of the Broth- 


erhood of Locomotive Engineers, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the O.R.C. (Railway 
Age, February 12, 1951, page 121). 

Following this latest exchange of 
letters between the O.R.C. and the 
Army, the National Mediation Board 
again called joint meetings with the 
union and the carriers in an effort to 
find a way for settling the two-year-old 
dispute. These meetings were continu- 
ing as this issue went to press, but no 
progress had been reported. 

Meanwhile, in the case of the B. of 
L.F.&E., President D. B. Robertson 
of the union sent a letter to all mem- 
bers of Congress, advising them of 
latest development in the Firemen’s 
case. 

The urgent duty of the Administra- 
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tion is to find a quick and a just solu- 
tion to the critical problem, Mr. Rob- 
ertson said. He said it came as no sur- 
prise to the Firemen that the recom- 
mendations of the emergency board ap- 


pointed to hear their case, and which 
the union has rejected, were substan- 
tially the same as those contained in 
the White House “Memorandum of 
Agreement” of December 21, 1950. 


Senator McFarland, Democrat of 
Arizona and majority leader in the 
Senate, met with President Truman 
February 8 and after the meeting re- 
ported that he had asked the President 








THE NICKEL PLATE OPENS NEW FACILITIES AT PERU, INDIANA 


Opening, in January, of the Nickel 
Plate’s new diesel servicing facilities at 
Peru, Ind., marked completion of a 
$340,000 improvement program begun 
there over a year ago. Service on the 
Nickel Plate’s freight-only Indianapolis 
division (on which Peru is located) 
was fully dieselized last year with ac- 
quisition of 13 1,500-hp. general-pur- 
pose locomotives at a cost of $2 million. 
Prior to conversion to diesel power the 
road required no engine-service facili- 
ties of its own at Peru, as its steam lo- 
comotives were accommodated in the 
nearby engine terminal of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

In addition to the new engine-service 
facilities shown in the accompanying 
photographs, the Nickel Plate reopened 
and remodeled its Peru freighthouse. 
which had not heen in use since 1935. 
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(1) Engine storage and servicing tracks, 
service building and sandhouse of the 
newly completed engine-service center. 
Note the double wheel storage tracks 
and two-ton steel gib crane in the fore- 
ground, which serve the car repair track 
at the right. In the yard, five classifi- 
cation tracks with a capacity of 152 
cars, and space for two additional 
tracks, have been provided. 

(2) One-stop servicing for sand, fuel 
and water is a time-saving feature of 
the new layout. The diagonal pipe from 
the sand tower permits simultaneous 


One end of the original freight station 
building has been converted into an 
office and locker room. The building’s 
brick walls have been reinforced and 
concrete floors have replaced the for- 
mer timber flooring in the freighthouse 


sanding of a third locomotive on the 
adjacent engine storage track. The ele- 
vated storage tank holds five tons of 
sand. 

(3) Fueling is here conducted without 
moving the locomotive from the position 
shown in the previous picture. Note the 
unusual counter-balanced fueling crane. 
A second similar crane makes it pos- 
sible to fuel two diesel units at the 
same time. 

(4) Watering is done from a standpipe 
and hose located just a few feet from 
the base of the sand tower. 


area, which has a total of 2,500 sq. ft. 
of floor space. A mechanically operated 
warm air heating system and fluores- 
cent lighting have been installed, and 
a new concrete platform and connect- 
ing ramp have been added. 
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to make a new move to end the long 
stalemate between the railroads and the 
three operating brotherhoods. He said 
he was “encouraged” that the Presi- 
dent will “do something” to help end 
the disputes. 


Need Man Who Knows 
Needs, Roads Tell N.P.A. 


An official “conversant with railroad 
essentiality” should be appointed to the 
Requirements Committee of the De- 
fense Production Administration, the 
Railroad Industry Advisory Committee 
last week told the National Production 
Authority. 

The D.P.A. Requirements Commit- 
tee is the unit that helps establish quar- 
terly production programs, and thus 
sets the amounts of controlled mate- 
rials to be allotted to various industries. 

Second quarter allotments of scarce 
metals for the railroad industry do not 
reflect the industry’s “essentiality,” and 
are adequate only for the replacement 
of obsolescent facilities. the advisory 
committee told N.P.A. 

Allocations must be sufficient to al- 
low some “stockpiling” of railroad 
equipment in anticipation of any emer- 
gency, the committee said. It noted 
that second quarter allotments will per- 
mit construction of 700 locomotive 
units, 18,000 freight cars and 400.000 
tons of rail. 

The committee also recommended 
that it be consulted by D.P.A. and the 
Defense Transport Administration be- 
fore regular quarterly production pro- 
grams for railroad equipment are made. 


Tariff Improvement Is 
“Within Reach,” Baxter Says 


“With understanding, sympathy and 
bigness, a large measure of genuine 
and lasting improvement is within 
reach” in the simplification of freight 
tariffs, Charles S. Baxter, chairman of 
the Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, 
told the Miami Valley Traffic Club at 
its 30th annual dinner at Dayton, Ohio, 
on February 14. 

Mr. Baxter coupled his forecast of 
improvement, however, with a warning 
that “there are limits beyond which we 
cannot hope to reach,” because “freight 
tariffs relate to an important aspect of 
our economy and it is wishful thinking 
to expect that tariffs could remain com- 
pletely simple while the economy was 
growing vastly. more complex... . 
Some factors of tariff complexity are 
merely symptomatic of our complex 
modern world.” 

Obtaining any large measure of tariff 
improvement, Mr. Baxter declared. will 
require from railreads, regulatory com- 
missions and shippers the kind of “big- 
ness” which “puts aside expediency 
and petty things and promotes solu- 
tions to these problems with a single- 
ness of purpose dedicated to the great- 
est common good... . The tariff maker 
and the tariff user must see each other 
in the same mirror. Each must have 
the bigness to comprehend the other’s 
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problems and viewpoints.” As_ ex- 
amples he cited the matter of routing 
as “a problem of enormous propor- 
tions.” Shippers, he said, want “a 
multiplicity of routes” for occasional 
extreme situations, while “the great 
bulk of their traffic moves over the 
small number of direct service routes”; 
railroads “send in routes which no 
shipper in his right mind would ever 
use”; and “there is no more prolific 
source of detail routing than the rul- 
ings of the [Interstate Commerce] Com- 
mission in administering the fourth 
section.” 

Preceding his discussion of the tariff 
situation, Mr. Baxter urged his au- 
dience to “assist in finding appropriate 
solutions to the problem of inadequat+ 
revenues” for the transportation indus- 
try. “The mere mention of the failure 
of the transportation industry to pros- 
per proportionately [with other indus- 
tries] is enough to signal the imminence 
of crisis’—a fact which “assumes com- 
pelling significance when there is 
placed beside it the further fact that 
more transportation service is being 
rendered than ever before.” 

“We must,” he declared, “find an 
American solution to the problem of 
inadequate railroad revenues” as dis- 
tinguished from the “intolerable” re- 
sults of nationalization in France or in 
Great Britain. The problem, he said. 
“challenges railroad management .. . 
challenges regulatory bodies . . . chal- 
lenges the public.” 


Over-Regulation of RRs 
Called Step to Socialism 


“If bureaucracy is permitted to choke 
railroads into a hopeless state and to 
prevent their healthy operation at the 
high point of efficiency to which they 
have grown under the competitive en- 
terprise system. the country will lose 
services and profits of incalculable 
value,” L. W. Horning, vice-president. 
personnel and public relations, of the 
New York Central, said in Bridgeport. 
Conn., on February 13. Speaking before 
the city’s Traffic Association. Mr. Horn- 
ing warned that continued bureaucratic 
stifling of railroad management will 
result in “the first long step toward 
the poverty of socialism so evident in 
every European country.” 

“With your support.” he told the 
association. “this will not occur. how- 
ever difficult the fight for perpetuation 
of common sense in government and 
the preservation of the essential ele- 
ment of our industrial strength under 
the American competitive system may 
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Shipper-Carrier 
Cooperation Urged 


Loss and damage during shipment 
of its products costs American indus- 
try over $250,000,000 a year, Henry 
Pratt, general traffic manager of the 
Crucible Steel Company. said in New 
York on February 11. Addressing the 


monthly dinner meeting of the New 
York chapter of the American Mate- 
rial Handling Society, Mr. Pratt out- 
lined a three-point program to reduce 
the loss-and-damage bill: Closer coop- 
eration between shippers and carriers 
to develop mutual understanding of 
problems and responsibilities; teaching 
more effective methods of packaging 
and handling; and closer supervision 
of personnel actually handling freight. 

Other speakers who addressed the 
meeting, moderator of which was Vin- 
cent J. Reade, of Whitehead Metal 
Products, Inc., were: F. C. Dansereau, 
engineer, Freight Loading and Contain- 
er Section. Association of American 
Railroads; Joseph Adams, vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Trucking Corporation; and 
Paul J. Keeler, general manager, John 
W. McGrath Corporation. 


26 Motor Carriers Want 
To Drop Explosives Case 


Twenty-six motor carrier applicants 
in the so-called “explosives case” have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to withdraw 
their applications. 

The latest group to withdraw did so 
as hearings in the case were reopened 
in Washington, D. C.. on February 13. 
Nine trucking firms told I.C.C. Exam- 
iner B. E. Stillwell, who is hearing the 
case, of their desire to get out. 

Earlier, in a letter to Director W. Y. 
Blanning of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers. eight others asked to be 
dismissed. In their letter they said the 
voluminous record in the case, and the 
present state of the proceedings, has 
led to the conclusion that it would be 
best to withdraw. They charged the 
railroads with parading the issues “up 
and down in the nation’s press” in a 
move to stir up public opinion against 
the trucks. 

Hearings in the “explosives case” 
began last September in Chicago, III. 
The proceeding is one in which, origi- 
nally, some 58 motor carriers (mostly 
common carriers) were seeking per- 
mission to transport explosives over the 
highways. (Railway Age, December 31, 


1951, pages 48-51). 


Yard Operation Task Force 
Established on Southern 


Establishment of a new department 
which will have general supervision 
over the Southern’s yard and terminal 
operations was announced last week by 
that road’s president, Harry A. DeButts. 
To head up the new department, David 
C. Ferguson was appointed to the new- 
ly created position of assistant vice- 
president, yards and terminals, with 
headquarters remaining at Atlanta, 
Ga., where he has been serving as the 
Southern’s superintendent of terminals. 

Mr. DeButts said the new depart- 
ment will be staffed by “shirt-sleeve 
workers,” and will “function as a ‘task 
force’ having as its ‘mission’ the im- 
provement of all phases of yard and 
terminal operations throughout the sys- 
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tem.” The staff members, he added, 
“will actually live on these facilities 
day and night, studying the entire op- 
eration and seeking ways to further im- 
prove our service to shippers.” Mr. 
DeButts’ statement also said: 

“Because railroad freight cars usual- 
ly spend about as much time standing 
around in yards as they do traveling 
between terminals, the immediate goal 
of the new department will be that of 
examining schedules, coordinating 
movements between yards, and finding 
ways to reduce ‘dead’ time to a mini- 
mum. Better utilization of equipment 
and faster service to shipper should re- 
sult. At the same time the studies will 
lay the foundation for future service 
improvements, 

“In recent years we have invested 
$120 million in new diesel power and 
our trains are getting over the road 
better than ever. We also have been 
modernizing and building new yards at 
a cost of about $17 million. This yard 
work has been going on at the same 
time that we have been handling one 
of our heaviest traffic loads, and it has 
resulted in some unavoidable delay and 
inconvenience to our customers. Now 
that the work is well on the way to 
completion, the new department will 
see to it that our methods and practices 
keep pace with the physical improve- 
ment of our yards.” 


E. G. Plowman Honored 


E. G. Plowman, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been awarded 
the Certificate of Merit, the highest 
award given by the Defense Depart- 
ment for civilian service. 

The award was in recognition of Mr. 
Plowman’s service as the first director 
of the Military Traffic Service, and, 
subsequently, as consultant on trans- 
portation to the secretary of defense. 


The secretary, Robert A. Lovett, pre- 
sented the certificate to Mr. Plowman 
at a Pentagon ceremony on February 
12. 


W.P. Switchers Getting 
Radio Equipment 
The Western Pacific has installed 


radio communication between yard of- 
fices and switching locomotives in the 
San Francisco, Oakland and Sacramen- 
to switching districts. Similar installa- 
tions are expected to be complete by 
April 1 at San Jose, Stockton, Oroville, 
Keddie and Portola, and at Elko, Nev. 
When the program is completed. some 
30 switchers will be in contact with 
district yardmasters on a 24-hour-a- 
day basis. 

The transmitters have a power of 10 
watts and operate on a frequency of 
160.05 megacycles. Transmitters anten- 
nas are located so that contact can be 
maintained at all points within each 
switching district. 


Clapp Marine Research 
To Be Carried On 


Despite the recent death of Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Clapp, founder of the marine 
research laboratory that bears his name 
at Duxbury, Mass., directors of the or- 
ganization have announced that its 
work will be continued. A. P. Richards, 
who has been vice-president and _prin- 
cipal assistant to Dr. Clapp for the 
past 16 years, has been elected presi- 
dent and director. He will carry on 
all the activities and research in ma- 
rine deterioration to which Dr. Clapp 
had devoted most of his life as a scien- 
tist. 

Railroad engineers with wharfage or 
other marine installations under their 
jurisdiction have long followed Dr. 








MORE NEWS ON PAGE 53 


Additional general news appears on 
page 53, followed by regular news de- 
partments, which begin on the following 
pages: 
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Clapp’s studies of the damaging action 
of bacteria and fungi, salt water corro- 
sion, etc. Under Mr. Richards, the 
laboratory will maintain its collection 
of specimens and its museum of ex- 
amples of destruction by marine bor- 
ers. 

The laboratory will also continue 
development and evaluation of methods 
to combat destructive organisms. 


D.T.A., 1.C.C. Enter Pact 
For Joint Use of Personnel 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion have entered an agreement for the 
joint use of personnel of the I.C.C. Bu- 
reau of Water Carriers and Freight For- 
warders by D.T.A.’s Inland Water 
Transport and Port Utilization divi- 
sions. This was announced February 12 
by D.T.A. Administrator James K. 
Knudson, who is also a member of the 
LCC. 

“The cost of work done by the bu- 
reau for the D.T.A. will be paid from 
a working fund provided by the D.T.A. 
for that purpose,” the announcement 
also said. 
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WEST COAST SHIPPERS OBSERVE how the Western Pacific's 
new Compartmentizer equipped box cars work out under 
service conditions. The cars shown here are part of a fleet 








of 20, recently delivered by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, designed for I.c.l. and mixed commodity 
carload lading (Railway Age, December 10, page 18). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DO OR DONT THE RAILROADS 


In July 1950, right after the beginning of the Korean 
war, the Class I railways owned a total of 1,727,873 
freight cars. They were well aware of the implications 
of the Korean situation and, at an Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads meeting at Chicago on July 28 of that 
year, at which virtually all members were represented, 
they pledged themselves to a program calling for a 
monthly production of 10,000 new cars from the car 
builders and company shops, extensive rehabilitation of 
old cars, and a reduction in bad orders from 6.5 per 
cent to 5 per cent. This program was to increase car 
ownership by 122,000 units, bringing the Class I owner- 
ship up to 1.850.000 cars. 

At that time there was no difference of opinion between 
the railroads and both the legislative and administrative 
branches of the government as to the need of the rail- 
roads fer more cars. In mid-August 1950, car shortages 
were running upwards of 30,000 a day. At a conference 
called by Senator Johnson of Colorado, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson 
and A.A.R. President Faricy stated jointly that they had 
assurances from government and industry of assistance 
in obtaining steel for their enlarged car-building pro- 
gram. 

On October 12 Defense Transport Administrator James 
K. Knudson submitted a proposed steel allocation calling 
for building “a minimum of 227,400 new freight cars” 
by June 30, 1952. On October 26, 1950, the National 
Production Authority announced a program to provide 
steel products in sufficient quantities during the first 
quarter of 1951 to build 10,000 new cars a month, plus 
steel for repairs and maintenance. This was accepted as 
a minimum program to provide transportation for civilian 
and defense needs and to provide reasonable protection 
should a full war emergency develop. 
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NEED MORE FREIGHT CARS? 


At about this time it became evident that the govern- 
ment defense program contemplated a build-up toward 
the latter part of 1951, which would cause its maximum 
disturbance of the civilian economy during 1952, then 
level out and gradually restore the civilian economy 
during 1953. 

What happened during 1951 needs only brief review. 
In February the N.P.A. advised the steel producers that 
steel allocations for May would provide for 9,000 new 
cars. In mid-March it was announced that allocations 
sufficient to increase production to 10,000 cars a month 
were expected to be made in June. Just before this an- 
nouncement Senator Thye, speaking in the Senate, said 
he had written to Director Charles E. Wilson of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization urging the establishment 
of the 10,000-car program. In April the June allocation 
was confirmed and a meeting of senators and repre- 
sentatives from four northwestern grain states were 
assured that N.P.A. would allocate steel for new freight 
cars as fast as the car builders could build them. 


Steel Allocations Cut 


Late in May steel allocations were announced for the 
third quarter which would cut new car production to 
about 7,600 a month, but within a week Mr. Knudson 
announced that an increase in third-quarter production 
to about 9,500 cars a month would be possible. Alloca- 
tions for fourth-quarter production contemplated an aver- 
age output of 9,500 cars a month. 

The railroads backed with orders their July 1950 pro- 
gram. Orders for over 210,000 cars for domestic service 
were placed with the builders and company shops by 
the railroads and private car lines during the second 
half of 1950 and the year 1951. Bad order cars were 
5 per cent or less for six months and a few tenths higher 
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during the remaining months. During the same period 
a total of about 126,000 cars for domestic service were 
delivered, an average of about 7,000 cars a month. But 
during 1951, because of necessary retirements, Class I 
railways increased their net freight car ownership by only 
approximately 31,000 cars. 

What are the prospects for 1952? Speaking before 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board at the end of 
January, Mr. Knudson indicated that allocations will 
permit a production of 9,000 cars a month in the first 
quarter, 6,600 in the second quarter, and 5,600 in the 
third quarter. This dooms the railways’ achievement of 
an increased Class I ownership of 122,000 cars to some 
indefinite time in the future, presumably after the emer- 
gency has passed. Such allocations will limit production 
during the latter part of the year to little more than 
enough cars to replace retirements. 

If the railroads are to increase their ownership appre- 
ciably under such a program, it will be at the expense 
of retirements. These used-up cars, retained in service, 
will be expensive to maintain and will increase the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a low bad-order percentage. In other 
words, these superannuated cars would be more useful 
if devoted to alleviation of the steel scrap shortage than 
if retained as operating units. The limit imposed on 
production faces the car builders with the hard decision 
as to whether or not all freight-car-building facilities 
can be continued in operation throughout the year. Once 
a plant is closed, it will take months to get it back into 
service and its production built up to capacity. 


Why the Change in Attitude? 


Why this change in attitude by governmental authori- 
ties toward the railroads? The government is now setting 
back its defense objectives by at least a year in favor 
of reducing the disturbance of the civilian economy. But 
the railroads, it would seem, are expected to put them- 
selves on an emergency basis by retaining worn-out cars 
if they expect to increase freight-car ownership, and the 
railroads and their customers by resorting to weekend 
overtime for car loading and unloading. 

As a matter of fact, railroad transportation was on an 
emergency basis throughout 1951. Car shortages were 
continuous throughout the year. The largest daily short- 
ages of box cars occurred during January to April, in- 
clusive, ranging from just under 10,000 to 27,000. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year there was no month in 
which there were not reports of over 4,000 and in three 
months the maximum was well over 6,000 box cars. 
Daily shortages of all open-top cars were also high 
during the first half of 1951 and there were substantial 
shortages throughout the remainder of the year. 

In his report to the President early in January, Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson said that the railroads in 1951 were 
able to meet all essential requirements because of acquisi- 
tion of new cars and new diesel-electric locomotives, a 
reduction in the number of cars under repairs, and 
somewhat more efficient utilization. His expectation for 
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1952 that increasing car requirements may result in in- 
creased car shortages suggests that some members of 
Congress may be extremely busy next summer meeting 
with irate shippers. 

So it would seem that, in order that some civilian 
activities may suffer little disturbance, transportation 
capacity must be curtailed, the capacity of the car-build- 
ing industries to produce must be jeopardized. and the 
nation must be committed to a transportation capacity 
inadequate to meet a real defense emergency. This 
bungling failure to put first things first, exposed for the 
whole world to see, invites the very emergency our whole 
preparedness program was intended to make improbable. 





PROFITS ARE OVER-STATED 


Wage increases are inflationary even if they can be 
“taken out of profits” and are not reflected in increased 
prices for the products of the industry which raises 
wages. This fact is emphasized by Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard in a letter published in the New 
York Times of February 10—the reason being that 
general wage increases result in buying pressure, and 
hence higher prices, on consumers’ goods. Besides, Pro- 
fessor Slichter adds, profits of most corporations are 
currently overstated because of “unsatisfactory methods 
of accounting,” which “base depreciation charges upon 
the original cost of plant and equipment rather than 
upon the replacement cost.” Continuing, Professor 
Slichter says: 

“Corporations which count a rise in the cost of re- 
placing inventories as a profit and which base deprecia- 
tion charges upon original cost rather than replacement 
cost owe it to their stockholders and to the general public 
to supplement their published income statements with 
information showing (1) the extent to which profits 
merely represent a rise in the cost of replacing inven- 
tories and (2) the extent to which depreciation actually 
charged is below the amount that would have been 
charged had depreciation been based upon replacement 
cost rather than original cost.” 

The taxing authorities and the regulatory commis- 
sions should heed this warning. The failure of such 
people—and the labor unions—to realize that industry 
has got to be allowed to earn enough to maintain the 
integrity of its tools of production is likely, one of these 
days, to start a downward trend in the living standards 
of which this country is justly proud. 

At present tax rates the railroads have to earn more 
than $2 of net income before taxes, in order to have 
$1—not just to improve their plant—but to apply toward 
the 50 per cent or more of the cost of replaced equip- 
ment, which is not covered by depreciation charges 
on retired units. When a $2,000 box car is replaced by 
a $6,000 box car, the railroads have to find, somewhere, 
$4,000 of new investment funds. 
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Wayside automatic block signals are the basis of speed 
control on the Long Island 








The cab speed indicator is just below the window in the 
engineman’s cab. 


Speed Control Installed on the Long Island 


This $6,000,000 project includes new safety system on 
165 track-miles with 42 locomotives and 355 multiple- 
unit cars equipped with two-speed _ three-indication 
indicators; speed control; warning whistle; speed gov- 
ernor; and automatic brake application equipment 


A continuous two-speed, three-indication, speed control 
signal system is now being installed on 162 track-miles 
on the Long Island. Main lines and branches of this rail- 
road extend throughout Long Island, with a total of 335 
route-miles, including 522 miles of main passenger tracks. 
In New York City, Long Island trains terminate in an 
underground track layout in Pennsylvania Station. From 
this station, tunnels extend eastward under part of Man- 
hattan and under the East river to Sunnyside yards, these 
tracks being used jointly with the Pennsylvania and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. Exclusive Long 
Island operation starts at Harold Avenue interlocking. 
which is in Long Island City, about 4 miles east of Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York. 


Sections Being Equipped 


Long Island as a whole, and especially the western half, 
is an enormous suburban area where more than a million 
people have their homes. Approximately 300,000 commu- 
ters use the Long Island to commute daily to and from 
their work in New York. In the principal part of this 
commuter area, the railroad is equipped for electric pro- 
pulsion, using multiple-unit passenger cars. During rush 
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hours, each train consists of a maximum of 12 cars. The 
eastern portion of the railroad, where steam locomotives 
were formerly used, is now largely dieselized. 

Trains from branches feed into the main line at junc- 
tions, so that traffic is heavier on the sections of main 
line that approach New York City. These are the sections 
on which the new speed control is being installed, as in- 
dicated in the diagram on page 38. The table lists the 
road-miles and track-miles on each section, and the 
approximate number of train movements daily. 

The new speed control system was superimposed on the 
existing wayside signal system, which includes three- 
aspect position-light signals, that, with a few exceptions, 
are in the same locations as previously. The propulsion 
current in the third-rail territory is 650 volts d.c. The 
track circuits for controlling wayside signals are 25-cycle 
a.c. In addition to wayside position-light signals, the 
Long Island previously had cab signaling between Harold 
Avenue and Port Washington, 16.3 miles, and between 
Jamaica and Babylon, 57.5 miles. This cab signaling is 
being modified for the new speed control system. 

As shown in pictures herewith, the speed limit indica- 
tor on each m.-u. car is mounted in the engineman’s cab 
at the left and in line with the three air gages. Each in- 
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Fif. 1—Map showing locations of territories being equipped with speed control. 
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Fig. 2—Diagram showing how various signal indications require train to reduce speed progressively. 


dicator has three lenses in a line. The one at the left dis- is controlled by coded impulses of 100-cycle a. c. current. 
plays green with the letters “MAS,” indicating “Maximum fed on the rails in the direction toward an oncoming 
Authorized Speed.” The next one is yellow with figure train. Ahead of the front wheels of the leading car or 
“30.” indicating “30 m.p.h.” The third one is red with locomotive is a pair of receiver coils which inductively 
figure “12” indicating “12 m.p.h.” The speed is meas- pick up the coded impulses from the rails. The coded en- 
ured by a speed governor which is mounted on the end ergy is then fed through electronic detector and amplifier 
of the journal box on the trailer truck of the car, the tubes on the car, which, in turn, operate relays as a func- 
moving element being bolted to the end of the axle. tion of the code received. 

The new speed control system, including cab indicator. Referring to Fig. 2, code at the 180-rate is feeding on 


the rails west from signal Y, in the direction opposite to 
train movement. This 180-code will cause the speed limit 
indicator of train No. 2 to display the “MAS,” green 





Sections Where Speed Control Is Being Installed aspect. While train No. 1 occupies automatic block X. 
aon. ih. eeaeiaieniiiiins signal x displays the horizontal aspect, with one light 
Miles Miles of Trains Daily below, indicating Stop and then Proceed. No code is on 
Rose Tet Wattinggon ...- 163 4 Ae the rails between the rear of train No. 1 and Signal X. 
Harold-Jamaica ........... 72 28.8 344 i i E 
Jamaica-Floral Pork ....... 5.5 22.0 22¢ Also no code is on the rails between Signal X and the 
Floral Park-Hempsteod 43 87 92 code change point “B” in block Y. Seventy-five code is 
Jamaica-Babylon ......... 5 55. 1 ; : , : 9 noi ig- 
eee meee = 4 applied to the rails westward from this “B” point to sig 
NE. deccabcsndecnses 71.4 162.9 1,130 nal Y. 
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The receiver, located under the car ahead of the leading 
wheels, picks up the coded impulses in the rails. 


The speed governor is on a journal box, and at rear of view 
is case for relays and electronic devices. 


Two seconds after the receivers on the leading multiple- 
unit car of train No. 2 pass the insulated joints into a 
block in which 75 code is applied on the rails, the cab 
signal changes from “MAS” to “30,” and the warning 
whistle blows. The engineman has five seconds, after the 
whistle starts blowing, in which to move the brake handle 
to the service position if the train is moving in excess 
of 30 m.p.h., and depress and release the acknowledging 
pedal. If the train is moving at 30 m.p.h. or less at this 
time, then it is only necessary to operate the acknowl- 
edging pedal within the five-second period after the 
whistle blows. Since the engineman would not have the 
brake handle in the service position at this time, failure 
to acknowledge would cause the brakes to apply at the 
service rate. 

When the train is moving in a block having 75 code 
on the rails, the proper action is assumed to have been 
taken in bringing the speed to 30 m.p.h. when the block 
was entered. If the train accelerates to exceed the speed 
limit of 30 m.p.h. being enforced by the governor. the 
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New gages, engineman’s brake valve and wiring were installed 
on the MU cars. 


whistle sounds, and, after a five-second delay time, the 
automatic brake application will occur as was the case 
when the train passed from an “MAS” to a “30” block. 
This automatic brake application may also be suppressed, 
provided the engineman initiates a full service brake ap- 
plication before the expiration of the five-second delay 
time. 

Still referring to Fig. 2. when train No. 2 passes the 
“B” point, it is thus moving from a section having 75- 
code to a section having no code. This causes the whistle 
to blow, and the cab indicator to change from “yellow 
30” to “red 12.” The engineman has five seconds, after 
the whistle starts blowing, in which to move the brake 
handle to the service position, and to depress and release 
the acknowledging pedal. When the service brake appli- 
cation reduces the speed to 12 m.p.h. or less, the engine- 
man can release the brakes, and proceed at not over 12 
m.p.h. In either example (180-code to 75-code) or (75- 
code to no code), if the engineman takes no action with- 
in five seconds, an automatic service application of the 
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New relays, track circuit code equipment and cases were 
installed at the signals. 


brakes will occur, regardless of the speed, and will bring 
the train to a stop. 

Assuming now that the engineman did take action dur- 
ing the five-seconds delay time, then, when the train speed 
has been reduced to that permitted by the cab indicator, 
air pressures are restored in the timing reservoir and 
application valve. On multiple-unit cars, pressure of 62 
lb. on both the red and white hands of the duplex gage 
are required before the engineman restores his brake 
valve handle to the release or running position. The “B” 
points are installed in order automatically and continu- 
ously to enforce a speed restriction for trains before en- 
tering as well as while proceeding through an occupied 


block. 
Speed Control Equipment on Cars 


As trains cannot be turned in Pennsylvania Station in 
New York, direction must be reversed to depart; there- 
fore, on every multiple-unit train, there must be a car on 
each end that is equipped for speed control. The program 
calls for the installation of speed-control apparatus on 
355 multiple-unit cars, and also on 42 locomotives used 
on branch lines but which enter speed control territory 
for portions of their runs. An old roundhouse at Jamaica 
is being used as a shop in which to equip these cars. With 
a force of approximately 146 men. working on about 12 
cars, the job is being completed at the average rate of 
one car each working day. The new equipment for each 
car costs about $6,000, and other materials and labor 
about $4,000, thus totaling about $10,000 for each car 
or locomotive. 

The first work is to remove the old air piping and 
conduit. One set of wheels is removed to drill a hole in 
the end of the axle for mounting the revolving drive for 
the speed governor. The car is then moved into the shop. 

The apparatus being installed on each multiple-unit car 
includes: 





1. A speed governor. 

2. Case including electronic equipment and _ relays 
which are controlled by (a) code at 75; (b) code at 180; 
and (c) absence of code. 

3. Case with two d.c. control relays, the purpose of 
which is automatically to cut in the cab signals and speed 
control for the direction in which the car is being 
operated. 

4, A dynamotor, driven on 32-volt battery, to produce 
300 volts d.c. to feed the plate voltage on the electronic 
tubes. This machine operates at approximately 3,400 
r.p.m. at all times when the cab signaling and speed con- 
trol is in service on the car. 


Associated with engineman’s compartment, at each end 
of the car, is the following equipment: 


1. Cab indicator. 

2. Acknowledging foot switch. 

3. New engineman’s brake valve with application valve. 

4. Three air gages—(a) main reservoir and brake 
pipe. (b) timing reservoir and application pressure, and 
(c) suppression pressure. 

5. Automatic air-operated switch in control circuit of 
power feed to traction motors. This cutoff is effective for 
forward motion but not for a back-up move. 

6. An assembly including an automatic electro-pneu- 
matic control valve with timing reservoir and timing valve 
with necessary reservoirs mounted under the car at each 
end. 

7. New air piping and conduit. 

8. Approximately 5,000 ft. of No. 14 stranded insula- 
ted wire. on each car. 


The new air brake equipment is furnished by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company; the speed control devices 
by the Union Switch & Signal Division of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company; the wire by various wire com- 
panies and the solderless wire terminals by the Aircraft- 
Marine Products Company. 


Wayside Signal Construction 


With a few exceptions, the wayside position-light auto- 
matic signals remained in their previous locations. In or- 
der to superimpose the new track circuit code on the ex- 
isting system it was necessary to replace the present in- 
strument cases, and install modern sheet-metal cases to 
house the combined arrangement of relays, transformers, 
code trausmitters, and decoding relays. Therefore, com- 
plete new cases and wiring were installed at every signal. 
Most of the old low-voltage track transformers and vane- 
type track relays were reused. Otherwise, all the appara- 
ius in the cases is new. At the “B” points all the equip- 
ment, cases and wiring is new. The connection from in- 
strument cases to rail are No. 6 solid single-conductor 
cable. The wiring in the instrument cases is No. 14, and 
was furnished by the Kerite Company. The solderless 
terminals were made by the Aircraft Marine Products 
Company. 

The wayside signal construction is being done by rail- 
road forces, using several crews totaling from 75 to 90 
men. About a third of the territory ltas been finished, 
and the entire project is scheduled for completion about 
November 1, 1952. The wayside signaling engineering is 
under the direction of S. B. Higginbottom, assistant chief 
engineer, signals and speed control. The construction of 
the wayside equipment is under the supervision of C. 
Meyers, engineer of construction and speed control. The 
installation of the cab signal and speed control apparatus 
on the multiple-unit cars and locomotives is under the 
direction of P. S. Mock, superintendent of motive power. 
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How Users View Refrigerator Car Trends 


United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association car committee urges outside-reading 
thermometers and underbody heaters—Desirability of sliding doors discussed 





This report of the eighth annual meeting of the 
Refrigerator Car Committee of the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association was presented by 
its chairman, John N. Kelley, manager of fruit 
transportation of the Fruit Dispatch Company, 
at the association’s convention at Cleveland on 
January 30. Mr. Kelley reminded the associa- 
tion’s members that the committee’s work had 
been fully discussed by representatives of its own 
industry, of the railroads and of private car 
lines, of the Association of American Railroads, 
and of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The committee expressed its gratification 
at the testimony of members during the conven- 
tion of a noticeable improvement in the arrival 
condition of fruits and vegetables because of the 
thousands of new and improved refrigerator 
cars now in service. Trends affecting future 
refrigerator car service are discussed in the 
part of the report presented here. 





Pens the beginning of 1945 through the first half of 
1951. $300,900,000 have been spent on new, rebuilt and 


heavily repaired refrigerator cars. This money was spent 
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for refrigerator cars, and not for any other rail equip- 
ment whatsoever. 

In 1916 a refrigerator car considered satisfactory cost 
new only about $2,500. In 1940, before the second World 
War, a good refrigerator car, built to the standards of 
that time, ranged in price from $4,000 to $4,500. Today 
the cost of a modern, standard 40-ft., all steel, heavily 
insulated, fan equipped car is $10,000. The larger, 50-ft. 
cars, referred to as “giant” cars, equipped with over- 
head bunkers, cost in the neighborhood of $12,000 to 
$13,000. Cars equipped with mechanical refrigeration 
cost approximately $6,000 more than the standard, 
modern car, or about $16,000. 

Of outstanding importance is the performance of the 
forced air circulating fans, which reduce temperatures 
quickly under refrigeration and make it possible to main- 
tain uniform temperatures under all conditions. Forced 
air circulation in refrigerator cars is now an accepted 
feature, and railroad and car-line officers report that all 
new and rebuilt refrigerator cars either have been or 
will be so equipped. New and improved types of fans 
have been developed and put into service during the 
past year. Because the improved fan types are suitable 
for installation in the upper part of the bulkhead open- 
ings, many of the older cars that are now being rebuilt 
to modern standards are being fan equipped. Since the 
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older type fans are restricted to floor installation, many 
of the modern rebuilt cars would be without fans had 
it not been for development of the newer overhead type. 

According to the October 1951 issue of the Railway 
Equipment Register there are in service at present 126,378 
freight refrigerator cars of all types. Of this number 
102,215 are of the general-service type which are com- 
monly used in the shipment of fruits and produce. Of 
the general-service cars, in which the association is prin- 
cipally interested, 38,637, or 38 per cent, are already 
equipped and operating with fans. In addition to the 
cars that are presently equipped with fans, the railroads 
and private car lines have on order approximately 8,800 
additional fan car-sets that will be installed in new and 
rebuilt equipment this year. When the 1952 building 
program has been completed, there will be a total of 
47,437 fan equipped cars in operation, and the propor- 
tion of fan cars will be increased to almost 50 per cent. 

While the standard 40-ft. water-ice fan equipped re- 
frigerator car has been widely accepted for general serv- 
ice, some larger cars have been built for special uses. 
At the present time there are 1,677 giant cars in opera- 
tion. Of these, 258 are assigned strictly to special service, 
and the others to general and special service. Only 100 
of these giant cars were built in 1951, and these, com- 
bined with those constructed previously, amount to only 
one per cent of the total freight refrigerator cars in 
service. 


. Mechanical Refrigeration 


Considerable experimental progress was made last 
year with mechanical refrigeration, especially for frozen 
foods and frozen concentrates. The Fruit Growers Express 
Company and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe have led 
in the development of this type of refrigeration. The 
Fruit Growers Express has at the present time 165 cars 
equipped with mechanical refrigeration, while the Santa 
Fe has one in service now, and is in the process of build- 
ing 30 more. 

Whether or not mechanical refrigeration will eventually 
be extended to cars built for general service will depend 
upon how well this equipment works out in the special 
services. Of prime importance, of course, are the high 
initial cost of this equipment and the cost of mainten- 
ance. While the present cost of constructing a mechanic- 
ally refrigerated car is expected to be from $15,000 to 
$16,000, no reliable information exists as to what it will 
cost the railroads and private car lines to maintain this 
type of equipment. Until all of these costs are known, 
mechanical refrigeration must necessarily be considered 
in the developmental stage. During this period the private 
car lines receive exactly the same revenue from this 
equipment as they receive for the ordinary refrigerator 
car, namely, 3 cents per mile. 


Sliding Doors 


Because of the great variation in refrigerator car door 
dimensions, the Refrigerator Car Committee has been 
working for standard dimensions that will aid engineers 
and architects in the laying out of warehouse unloading 
platforms. In committee discussions of this problem 
in 1947 sliding doors for refrigerator cars were sug- 
gested as a possible solution to this difficulty, provided 
a satisfactory design could be developed. Unfortunately, 
however, sliding doors have prematurely made their ap- 
pearance on a very large scale not alone for the purpose 
originally intended, but also to adapt refrigerator 
cars to the handling of certain dry and relatively non- 
perishable package freight on return hauls. The for- 
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warders that handle this type of freight, which is mostly 
palletized, desire doors six feet wide and very heavy 
floor racks so that fork lift trucks with palletized loads 
can be moved directly into the cars. While it is desirable 
to make the maximum use of rail equipment and to 
reduce empty car-miles, great care should be taken in 
the acceptance of appliances primarily intended for non- 
perishable ladings, particularly if these features of design 
are in any way detrimental to the handling of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Sliding doors have definite advantages over the old- 
style hinged type doors, in that warehouse tracks can be 
laid out so as to bring the cars closer to the loading 
platforms. It is for these reasons chiefly that we have 
been interested in the development of a sliding door, 
but in this development problems have been encountered, 
particularly for use in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
service, that still keep them from being fully acceptable. 

In the first place, instead of retaining the original 
four-foot door, the builders have gone first to the five- 
foot, and now almost universally to the six-foot sliding 
door opening. Furthermore, some consideration is now 
being given to further widening these doors to eight feet 
on new equipment. Because a six-foot or wider door open- 
ing cannot be handled satisfactorily with hinged doors. 
the sliding door has been adopted, particularly for canned 
goods, frozen products, biscuits and other palletized 
loads. Fresh fruits and vegetables are not handled on 
pallets to any extent. The wide sliding door, as presently 
constructed, is very difficult to open and close, partic- 
ularly for one man, working alone, and particularly on 
a roadbed embankment or a banked curve. 

In many places these cars have to be opened without 
the aid of any railroad help and under the most difficult 


conditions—in darkness, snow, sleet and rain—by a 


man standing on the ground well below the track, just 
barely being- able to reach the door handles. 

The committee hopes that improvements will be made 
in the rails, rollers and other parts of the sliding doors 
eventually, so that they can be easily operated under all 
conditions. 

Like many other innovations and improvements that 
have been made in refrigerator cars, objections are al- 
most always raised at the outset, but by thorough dis- 
cussion and understanding of the problem, eventually 
satisfactory results are usually obtained. Such improve- 
ments as floor racks, depressed ice pans, hinged plugs, 
half-stage icing and heavier insulation are good examples 
of features that were objected to at the outset, but 
eventually perfected and accepted. Even the modern fan 
car gained general acceptance only after considerable 
controversy and discussion of its merits. The committee 
believes the sliding door can be perfected, but hopes 
the present heavy, cumbersome six-foot door will be im- 
proved before it is adopted on a larger scale. At present 
there are over 5,000 cars in service equipped with sliding 
doors, and 3,375 on order, making a total of about 
8,400 altogether. 


Underfloor Heaters 


It is somewhat puzzling to those who have worked 
together for improvements in railroad handling of 
perishables to see the ready—almost eager—accept- 
ance by several of the car lines of this type door which 
is primarily intended for commodities other than fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and not see at the same time equal 
acceptance of other much-needed improvements for 
perishables, such as thermometers which permit reading 
of the inside temperature from the outside, and under- 
floor systems of heating. The need for these improve- 
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ments, for reading inside temperatures of the cars from 
the outside, and improved systems of heating, has been 
well established not only by experience, but also by 
tests conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The department has just completed an official road 
test with 25 cars equipped with underslung charcoal 
heaters from New Orleans to Winnipeg. This test is being 
run in cooperation with the Fruit Dispatch Company, 
the Illinois Central and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The purpose of the test is to supplement the 
successful tests conducted by the department in previous 
winters with this type of heater and to ascertain exact 
railroad operating costs when the heaters are used in 
trainload lots. The test also includes Preco thermostatic 
alcoho] heaters. 

The current acceptance of the sliding door emphasizes 
more than ever the need for ready means of ascertain- 
ing inside car temperatures from the outside. The six-foot 
sliding doors greatly increase the loss of temperature 
when they are opened for inspection or for unloading. 
If doors of this type are to become standard, improved 
heating systems other than the usual portable charcoal 
burners in bunkers are mandatory. Outside temperature 
reading devices and under-floor heating systems are now 
being installed on a great many modern motor trucks 
and trailers, and these improvements. combined with 
other advantages of trucking, should be considered by 
the railroads if equal rail protection is to be given the 
commodities this association deals in. 

While shippers have succeeded in obtaining major 
improvements in refrigerator cars, they must face the 
fact that the new equipment is very expensive to build 
and that it must be operated efficiently. This means that 
there must be a minimum of idle days and that the 
equipment must be utilized for return haul loads wher- 
ever possible. It is for this reason that shippers can expect 
additional changes, some of which may not be needed 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, but which are required 
for non-perishable back-haul commodities. The sliding 
door previously mentioned is one of these and there 
may be others, so it will be necessary for everyone to 
be constantly alert to suggested changes that may be 
detrimental to fruits and vegetables. 


Insulated Box Cars? 


There is hope that there will come into being a type 
of insulatedbox car that will satisfy the demands of 
many shippers of non-perishable products and thus re- 
lieve the regular refrigerator car supply. Refrigerator 
cars are at. present in demand for a wide variety of 
articles such as canned food, beverages, biscuits, flour, 
delicate machinery, radios and electronic devices. Some 
of these commodities require refrigerator cars merely 
because they are insulated and will prevent freezing of 
‘the products in transit in cold weather. Others demand 
them because insulated cars prevent condensation of 
moisture on delicate metal parts and thus reduce the 
danger of damage through corrosion. Such shipments 
require protection, but the type of protection they re- 
quire can be furnished by a properly built, insulated 
box car. There is interest in such a car because it is 
less expensive to build than a modern refrigerator, and 
every one built would release one of the new refriger- 
ators for the handling of commodities it was originally 
intended for, namely, fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The full cooperation of every shipper and receiver of 
perishables is needed in order to gain the maximum 
benefits from the refrigerator car fleet. While the carriers 
and private car lines insist that it is their aim to provide 
sufficient modern refrigerator cars to meet the needs of 
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fruit and vegetable shippers, they urge shippers to share 
in reducing the number of lost car days. 

Shippers can assist by complying with the following: 

1. Cars should be cleaned by receivers promptly and 
thoroughly. 

2. Prompt loading and unloading of cars by shippers 
and receivers should be a “must.” 

3. Refrigerator cars should not be used for storage. 

4. Shippers shéuld not. place orders for cars in excess 
of their actual requirements. 

5. Cars should be released clean of all top-ice. 





Letter from a Reader... 
es 


How Does Air Move 
Around Streamline Trains? 

DENVER, CoLo. 
To THE Epiror: 

The analysis of air motion around streamline trains as 
set forth in your December 24, 1951, issue, page 41, is 
interesting but incomplete. Contrary to the analysis, there 
is a point near the front of the train where a strong current 
of air flows toward the side of the train, which would tend 
to move any object in its path toward the train. Outward 
rush of air pushed sideways or upward by the front of the 
train creates a low-pressure area along the train which is 
at a maximum about 10 ft. back from the front face. 
Consequently, there is a return flow of air into this low- 
pressure area, after which the flow straightens out into 
a general turbulence along the train. This return flow is 
of non-uniform laminar character and I have observed 
its effects in two ways. 

Some years ago I had occasion to ride a single-unit rail 
passenger car on an Jowa branch line in the summertime. 
Weeds three or four feet high grew alongside the track, 
and their tips bending in the air stream formed a definite 
and continuous pattern near the front of the car. First, 
there was the pattern formed by the outward flow as air 
was pushed aside and, immediately behind, the pattern 
of the tips being drawn in to the side of the car. This 
effect was readily seen at any speed over 15 m.p.h. and the 
location of the low-pressure area did not change as speed 
increased. The only effect of higher speeds was to flatten 
out the weeds at a little greater distance from the side 
of the car. 

The other method of observing this phenomenon was 
with the streaming double-refraction method of fluid flow 
analysis. Here, bentonite clay suspension observed flowing 
through or around a model ‘gives an interference color 
pattern when viewed with circularly polarized light. For 
a complete description of this process, see my paper in 
Mechanical Engineering for September, 1945, pages 586 to 
590. The color pattern formed is a function of the type of 
flow and, neglecting the effects of compressibility, water 
can be used to simulate air flow, since both are fluids 
and follow the same laws. 

Observing a model of a diesel-electric locomotive im- 
mersed in this clay suspension, I have seen this same 
creation of a low-pressure area near the front. Likewise, 
flow around a cylinder produces a pattern. slightly different 
from that shown in the text books as “classic examples.” 
At about the 45 deg. points from the leading edge, low- 
pressure areas with attempted return flows are created. 

To an observer standing only a few feet from the path 
of an onrushing train, if he is crazy enough to do so, the 
effect would be “push-pull, click click,” and would be of 
such short duration that he would probably miss it entirely. 

The point I wish to bring up is that theory of aerody- 
namics still lags a little behind the facts. 

Water LEAF 


Research Technician, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 
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It would be difficult to find a more complete progress report 
than the one reproduced here, which the Burlington is using 
to report progress of the work of constructing its 71-mile 


“Hows Our New 


Centennial Cutoff in Missouri. The upper portion of this chart 
consists of a profile of the new grade line and ground line 
along the projected route so that the cuts and fills can be 


Line Coming Along? 


When this question is asked in connection with the Centennial 
Cutoff that the Burlington is building in Missouri, it is 
answered each month by two charts that give full information 


It is evident that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ascribes great weight to the old proverb, “one picture 
is worth a thousand words.” The evidence is in the 
charts the road uses to keep its interested officers in- 
formed of the progress being made in construction of 
the Centennial Cutoff that is being built between Needles, 
Mo., and Maxwell, a junction point with the Wabash 
16 miles east of Birmingham, to shorten the Burlington’s 
route between Chicago and Kansas City. Imagine the 
length of written progress reports that would be re- 
quired to describe the work completed each month on 
a $16-million project, its percentage to the total involved, 
the amount of work completed to date, etc.! And who 
would take the time to read them? 


Old Type Charts Out of Question 


On the progress charts developed by the Burlington 
each phase of the construction work—whether it be 
right-of-way purchased, clearing completed, track laid, 
etc.—is not only visually indicated but also the exact 
mile or miles in which the work was done is shown. 
Likewise, the project as a whole is shown broken down 
into the several operational phases and a summation is 


given of the work completed to date and its percentage to 
the total. 

Like most railroads, the Burlington, until it undertook 
construction of the Centennial Cutoff. had not carried 
out a large line-construction project for a number of 
years, the last one being a 20-mile line built in 1923. 
To refresh memories, the file on that project was ex- 
humed to see how the progress of the work was reported 
currently. It was found that two charts were used, one 
being a profile, scale 1 in. to 400 ft.. of the grade line 
and ground line, with the cuts and fills colored to show 
the grading work accomplished. The other chart was a 
bar graph, divided into construction sections and show- 
ing percentages of the work completed each month, in- 
cluding clearing, grading, bridges, culverts, pipes, fenc- 
ing, overhead and subways, rail laid. and ballasting. 
But each month’s work was shown in a different color 
or color symbol, a method that was impractical to use 
on the newer and larger project which was estimated to 
require about 30 months to complete. Also, it was decided 
that more officers were to be kept informed on the new 
project, thus requiring substantially more copies of the 
monthly progress report to be prepared than the three 
copies distributed for the former project. 
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blacked in to show the progress of the grading. The circles 
represent culverts and bridges (descriptions deleted for en- 
graving purposes). The bar graphs are self-explanatory and 


To have drawn the progress chart of the new 71-mile 
project to the same scale as the profile used on the 
earlier 20-mile project would have required a chart over 
78 feet long—obviously an impractical undertaking. So, 
a scale of 1 in. to a mile was selected, this scale being 
the same as that used on available highway and trans- 
portation maps of the area involved, which were made 
originally by W.P.A. forces in 1939 and kept up to date 
by the counties. It was planned to use appropriate por- 
tions of such maps on the lower part of the new progress 
chart for showing the alinement of the new line. 


Chart Is Composed of Three Parts 


The new progress chart has three parts. The lower 
part is a map to give a visual idea of the route of the 
new line and the terrain through which it is projected. 
The upper part is a profile of the natural ground and 
the new grade lines. Between the profile and map is a 
bar graph. Negative prints were made of each part, then 
matched to have relative points of all three parts in as 
nearly a vertical line as ‘possible, after which another 
negative was made of the grouped components to form 
the composite progress chart. 

The map was formed by fitting the several general 
highway and transportation maps together and then 
plotting the alinement of the new line on them. These 
maps showed railroads, rivers, streams, creeks, towns, 
farm buildings, schools, cemeteries, land section num- 
bers and townships. Since the new line is relatively 
straight, a strip only 614 in. wide was sufficient for de- 
picting the entire line without a break in its continuity. 
The profile forming the upper part of the chart is drawn 
to the same scale as the map horizontally and 50 ft. to 
the inch vertically. It had been drawn from the pre- 
liminary survey and showed survey stationing, mile 
posts, curvature, and the locations of all pipes, culverts 
and bridges. 

The bar graphs represent 12 phases of the construc- 
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the map at the bottom gives a bird’s-eye view of the projected 
alinement of the new line. The original chart was drawn to 
a scale of one inch to a mile. 
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Reproduction of a small part of the upper portion of the 
progress chart, showing detailed information on all culverts 
and bridges as these descriptions appear on the profile. 
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tion work. They include concrete boxes, right-of-way 
acquired, fencing, grading, track laid, sub-ballast placed, 
baliast placed, signals installed, communication lines 
completed, main-track work completed, passing tracks 
laid, and passing tracks ballasted. The bar graphs are 
shown horizontally to match the map and profile except 
for the concrete boxes which are shown by vertical bars 
drawn at their respective locations in each mile. 

The map at the lower part of the chart is static and 
no work progress is reported thereon. However, any 
work completed during the previous month is shown by 
crosshatch lines on the profile and bar graph, while the 
work completed prior to the previous month is made 
solid black. Any amount of grading work done is shown 
on the profile. If the work was done during the last 
month it is shown by crosshatch lines; if done prior to 
the last month it is shown by solid black. Grading work 
done is not shown on the bar graph until it has been 
completed to the subgrade. It is then shown by cross- 
hatch lines or solid black, depending on whether it was 
completed during the last month or previously. 

Pipe culverts are shown by small circles on the pro- 
file at their corresponding locations within a mile. Con- 
crete boxes, as stated, are shown by vertical bar graphs 
below the profile. Opposite each circle on the bar graph, 
the assigned number of the culvert, as well as its de- 
scription, is shown. When a pipe culvert has been 
completed, the circle is made solid black. The bar graphs 
are marked according to the percentage of completion 
of each of the box culverts. 

Construction progress for each of the bridges is shown 
by a relatively large “pie” symbol on the profile, which 
is divided into 10 equal sectors for showing percentages 
of the work completed. A dotted arrow is used to tie 
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BR.172.73 
ROLLINS CREEK 


One of the 43 bridge structures as shown on the second 
progress chart. The crosshatch lines denote work completed 
during the last month, while the solid black denotes work 
previously completed. 
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Heavy  earthmoving 
machines and equip- 
ment were used on 
construction of the 
Centennial Cutoff. 


each “pie” with the description of the structure it repre- 
sents: in this way the description can be placed in its 
relative location within a mile while the “pie” can be 
moved to a convenient space on the profile so that it will 
not conflict with another “pie” or other information 
shown on the profile. 

However, since bridges take time to construct and can 
very well contribute to lack of progress of other work, 
a report on these structures is desirable in more detail 
than just the percentages shown by the “pie” symbols. 
Because there are 43 such bridge structures to be con- 
structed, not including an overhead highway bridge to 
be built by the state of Missouri, a description of the 
work progress of each would necessarily entail a long 
written report. So another chart, showing each of the 
43 structures to scale, was developed to permit showing 
the degree of completion of each structure. 


Totals Also Reported 


While these charts show the progress of the various 
construction operations in each mile and for each major 
structure, there was one additional item of information 
that was desired, namely, a statement showing the 
quantities of each type of work involved in the project 
as a whole, and the quantities completed to date. This 
was provided by a table placed in the lower corner at 
the right end of the large chart. This table shows in 
columnar form the various kinds of work, the units of 
measurement, the total estimated quantities, the total 
quantities completed to date, and the percentages of the 
completed work to the total. Also, a column is provided 
in which remarks may be shown regarding each item 
of work. 

The originals of the two charts are kept in the office 
of the assistant chief engineer and are revised each month 
from corrected charts submitted by the construction 
engineer on the ground. Prints of the two charts as re- 
vised each month are sent to 23 of the road’s officers 
with a letter of submittal. En toto they answer the query, 
“How's our new line coming along?” Because the pro- 
gress of the work is shown so comprehensively by the 
charts, there is little need for additional informative 
facts to be included in the letter of submittal. The in- 
formation that is shown in this letter pertains mostly to 
the weather and its effect on the work. 

The charts were originated under the general direc- 
tion of H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, H. A. Aalberg, 
assistant chief engineer, and G. R. Burkhardt, engineer 
of standards. 
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reported monthly on the. charts. 


progress of which is 


One of the creosoted pile and timber trestles being built by contractors on the 
Cutoff, 


Centennial 
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Indicators of railroad operating efficiency continued to 
advance throughout the year and some of them are now at 
record high levels, but, the Interstate Commerce Commission 





added in its annual report, ‘the competitive conditions which 
the railroads face require continued search for every possible 
economy.” 


Reductions in Appropriations Bringing 
About Deregulation, |.C.C Says 


Tells Congress, in annual report, that it has only “about 
60 per cent of the staff necessary for the efficient 
and effective performance” of its regulatory duties 


Reductions in appropriations for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are bringing about “deregulation” 
of transport agencies under its jurisdiction, the com- 
mission told Congress in its sixty-fifth annual report. 
The cumulative effect of the reduced appropriations is 
such that, for the current fiscal year, “about 60 per cent 
of the staff necessary for the efficient and effective per- 
formance of the commission’s duties is available,” the 
report said. 

It went to Congress on February 6, in the usual form, 
being a 152-page document covering commission activi- 
ties from November 1, 1950, to October 31, 1951. As 
noted in Railway Age of February 11, page 12, it con- 
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tained 11 legislative recommendations which were labeled 
as such. 

What amounted to another legislative recommendation, 
though not so labeled, was this statement: “It is believed 
that an amendment of the act, perhaps of Section 6, to 
prohibit the payment of all allowances to shippers for 
performance of their spotting service under tariffs, ex- 
cept by and with our approval in each case, is now 
desirable.” 

That statement, which closed the commission’s dis- 
cussion of spotting services at industrial plants, was 
made “in view of our prior experience with certain rail 
carriers.” The latter was a reference to the failure of 
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some roads to make their car-spotting allowances reflect 
what the commission considers a proper application of 
principles developed in commission reports on the 
terminal-services phase of the Ex Parte 104 investiga- 
tion of railroad practices. 


Wage and Rule Disputes 


Discussing the stalemated wage and rule disputes in- 
volving demands of railroad operating employees, the 


commission, “without comment as to the merits” of the 


controversies, expressed its view that the failure to reach 
settlements “is not in the best interest of either party 
and is against the country’s interest.” The federal seizure 
of the railroads and the court actions to end strikes “are 
indications of the need for thorough consideration of 
what can be done to improve labor-management rela- 
tions in transportation,” the report added. 

Its feature article, however, was the discussion of the 
“effect of reduced appropriations,” as noted above. The 
commission devoted 21 pages to that subject, presenting 
what amounted to a bill of particulars as to what it 
needed in the way additional staff for the “full dis- 
charge” of its functions. The presentation indicated that 
1,386 more employees would be required. 

As to appropriations, it showed that funds made avail- 
able to the commission have failed to keep pace with 
the cost of salary increases required by Congress. The 
appropriations for the current fiscal year totaled $8,784,- 
935, but an estimated $2,126.845 of that amount was 
absorbed by the “congressional salary increases” re- 
quired since 1947. Thus the before-salary-increases figure 
for fiscal 1952 was $6,658,090, which compares with 
appropriations totaling $7,867,000 for the prewar fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940. 


“Deregulation” 


“The deregulation of transportation in interstate com- 
merce,” the report said, “may be accomplished either 
directly, by repeal in whole or in part of various statu- 
tory powers which the Congress has invested in the 
commission, or indirectly, through reducing appropria- 
tions to a point where the commission is unable to meet 
the statutory obligations imposed upon it. Regardless of 
whether this deregulation is brought about through the 
former or through the latter course of action, the con- 
sequences are in the last analysis the same. Deregula- 
tion is still deregulation. 

“Although the Congress has since 1940 repeatedly 
expanded the commission’s regulatory functions, deregu- 
lation is increasing through the gradual but steady re- 
duction of the appropriations. . . . The resulting slow 
but steady attrition of the staff, aggregating in too many 
instances actual decimation, which more recently has 
increased with alarming speed, is reflected in deterior- 
ation of morale and increasing difficulty of recruitment. 
The net result to date is an impairment of efficient ad- 
ministration, a growing inability to perform the functions 
and duties required by the statute, and a weakening of 
the commission’s regulatory authority which has al- 
ready assumed serious proportions. All this leaves the 
general public more and more helpless and defense- 
less.” 

The report proceeded to stress the commission’s role 
in the defense set-up. “Although we have not been 
identified as a defense or war agency per se,” it said, 
“our activities have been so closely allied with the 
agencies directly alined in the defense mobilization 
efforts as to make their correlated functions unseverable.” 
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Commissioners Charles D. Mahaffie (left) and J. Haden 
Alldredge (right) have been reappointed by President Truman 
for new seven-year terms, expiring December 31, 1958. 


The commission made its “frank statement” because 
it thought the public interest “demands” it. It said that 
its “judgment and experience” qualified it to express 
an opinion as to the amount of work necessary to the 
attainment of congressional objectives. “It remains for 
others to decide to what extent the full discharge of our 
responsibilities should be compromised by considera- 
tions of economy in government,” the report added. 

Later on it said this: “If it be desirable to restrict the 
present system of regulating interstate commerce, the 
appropriate amendments to the statute would permit us 
to concentrate our present reduced staff upon the efficient 
and effective administration of the more limited statu- 
tory obligations assigned us by the Congress.” 

The foregoing discussion was in a special section at 
the end of the report; the first place had been given, as 
usual, to the commission’s review of “transportation 
during the year.” There it was stated that the “unusual 
complexity” of conditions, which was noted in the pre- 
vious report, had “heightened” during the year under 
review. References were made to car shortages, “short- 
lived” railroad strikes, and the tight material situation. 
And the report then went on to discuss “inflation and 
rates.” 

Such discussion included comment on railroad rate 
increases—with figures which made it “quite apparent” 
to the commission that “diversions of rail traffic to other 
modes of transportation, particularly to motor carriage 
in both its for hire and private branches, have con- 
tinued.”’ Meanwhile, as the commission also noted, - the 
“great competitive thrusts among transportation agen- 
cies” have brought many rate-cut proposals. 

As to those, the commission said it has tried to pre- 
vent “rate wars,” but “we have not required higher 
rates to be charged by one means of transportation in 
order to provide protection for another form not justi- 
fied by transportation conditions.” At the same time, 
the commission recalled what it said in its previous an- 
nual report about reductions to meet competition having 
been “made possible in part by the high level of charges 
on other rail traffic.” 


Law Limits Rail Trucking 
As to contentions that the railroads might improve 


their service, and thus their competitive position, if the 
commission’s policy with respect to railroad operations 
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ADMIRING A SCALE MODEL DOME- 
LOUNGE CAR in the new industrial 
show room in the Pullman-Standard 
building, Chicago, are (left to right): 
W. N. Barker, executive vice-president, 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company; Champ Carry, president of the 
parent Pullman, Inc., and Charles W. 
Bryan, Jr., president of Pullman-Stand- 
ard. Opened to the public January 21, 
the room features exhibits and display 
stations depicting the part played in 
transportation and industry by products 
of Pullman’s various subsidiaries. 





of trucks were less restrictive, the report noted how the 
courts have upheld the commission decisions involved. 
It added that “legislation is required if there is need in 
the public interest for more liberal treatment of the rail- 
roads in this respect.”” Meanwhile, “there is evidence 
that shippers in many instances prefer a rail-conducted 
motor operation if other conditions are reasonably 
equal.” 

Turning to its discussion of “operating efficiency” on 
the railroads, the commission reported that the indicato?s 
showed “continued advances throughout the year, and 
some of those indicators are at record levels.” It also 
referred to the continuance of shipper cooperation, and 
went on to call for still greater efficiency. “The competi- 
tive conditions which the railroads face require con- 
tinued search for every possible economy,” the report 
added. In its next section, on “transportation and de- 
fense,” it said that the outlook for new freight cars “is 
not as good as it should be.” 

“Meanwhile, shortages of freight cars were found to 
have increased demands for truck services. Among other 
developments in the trucking industry, the commission 
reported that a “substantial increase” has occurred in 
the interchange of trailers between carriers; that there 
has been “added interest in diesel-powered equipment”: 
and that the “growing use by the Post Office Department 
of trucks in the transportation of mail has been a strik- 
ing development of the year.” 

The usual review of traffic and earnings of trans- 
portation agencies showed that carriers under commis- 
sion jurisdiction reported, for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1951, gross revenues of $16,583.074,000. of 
which the railroads accounted for $10,662.004,000. 
Revenues of private car lines and freight forwarders are 
not included in the total, but the report said that private 
car lines had revenues of $182.271.426 for the same 12 
months, while the gross of the freight forwarders was 


$77,464,685. 
Employee and Investor “Shares” 


The commission’s analysis of railroad earnings in- 
cluded the usual table which considers employees and 
investors as jointly producing an income to be shared 
by them. The figures, covering the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1951, showed that Class I railroads in that 
period collected gross revenues and other income total- 
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ing $10,556 million. Outlays for materials and supplies, 
depreciation charges, other expenses (except wages and 
salaries), and taxes, including payroll taxes, absorbed 
$4,396 million, leaving $6,160 million as the “remainder 
for employees and investors.” Wages and salaries—the 
‘employees’ share”—took $4,808 million, leaving for 
investors $1,352 million, or 21.9 per cent of the em- 
ployees-and-investors total. 

The commission’s comment on this showing pointed 
out that the “employees’ share” would be increased if 
payroll taxes were included in that item instead of with 
other taxes. 

In a discussion of the passenger-train deficit, the 
commission referred to the competition for passenger 
business, and also said that a “large percentage” of the 
deficit has arisen from head-end traffic—mail, express, 
baggage. and milk. While it mentioned “new factors,” 
such as greater volume and higher rates, the report 
nevertheless anticipated that the 1951 deficit would be a 
“substantial” one, calling for “efforts on the part of all 
concerned to find means of amelioration.” Later on, the 
report said that “one effect of the huge passenger deficit 
is to afford a very large reduction in federal income 
taxes.” 

Another section of the report was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of developments in the field of long-haul motor 
transportation. There the commission noted that the 
average length of haul on the lines of individual Class I 
intercity truckers increased from 177 miles in 1945 to 
218 miles in 1949, “while the comparable railroad aver- 
age decreased from 241 miles to 229 miles.” 

“This,” the report added, “does not measure the 
average distance per shipment, as there is a substantial 
amount of joint-line freight. One transcontinental carrier 
having annual revenue of $16,000,000 and an average 
haul on its own lines of 1,573 miles, reports that 52 per 
cent of its freight moves beyond its lines, and another 
carrier of comparable size reports that 61 per cent is 
interchange freight.” 

Between 600 and 800 motor carriers are now regularly 
engaged in the practice of interchanging trailers, the re- 
port also said. Moreover, “the evidence introduced at 
hearings” indicates that long-haul transportation by truck 
“is increasing and is profitable.” 

The remainder of the report included the usual separate 
reviews of ‘tthe year’s work of the commission’s various 


bureaus. 
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A 70-ton G.E. diesel-electric switcher now pulls freight on the 24-mile Atlantic & Western between Sanford, N. C. and Lillington. 


How a Diesel- 
Electric Pays the 
Atlantic & Western 


The Atlantic & Western has increased its revenue while 
saving more than $700 a month on fuel since replacing 
two steam locomotives with one General Electric diesel- 
electric 70-ton switcher. 
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The new locomotive was put into service more than a 
year ago. The A. & W. is a 24-mile line connecting with 
the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line and Southern 
at Sanford, N. C., and with the Norfolk Southern at 
Lillington. 

E. T. Ussery, the road’s general manager, points out 
that with steam locomotives, the Atlantic & Western in 
the first nine months of 1950 realized a net profit of 
$5,387 after taxes and all fixed charges. For the fourth 
quarter alone, with the diesel-electric running, the rail- 
road operated with a net of $5,537. Operating costs de- 
creased $4,932 in the first three months of diesel-electric 
operation. 

The railroad realized a saving in fuel costs of $750 a 
month in 1950 after putting the diesel into service. Fuel 
saving from January through April 1951 averaged 
$706 per month. 
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Explosion-Proof Heater 


Designed for use in atmospheres con- 
taining gasoline, petroleum, naptha, 
acetone, benzol, lacquer, solvent va- 
pors and natural gas, the 6,000 watt 
Electromode heater, made by the Elec- 
tromode Corporation, Rochester 5, 
N. Y., is approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for use in Class 1, Group 
D hazardous locations. 

Typical users are industries where 
flamable gases. mixtures, or highly 
flamable substances are manufactured, 
handled or stored in other than their 
orivinal containers. It has found appli- 
cation in pump, valve, and meter 
houses, and personnel warming shel- 
ters. 

The safety-grid heating element con- 
sists of a nickel chromium resistor wire, 
insulated and sheathed in a seamless 
metal tubing and embedded in a one- 
piece finned aluminum casting. The 
aluminum grid remains at a low oper- 
ating temperature, but has high ther- 
mal conductivity. It will not rust or 
corrode and there are no liquids to 
freeze-up or run dry. 





Waterproof 
Upgrading Liner 


A new waterproofing lining has been 
developed which prevents sharp ob- 
jects from tearing sacked products, is 
“isulated against contamination and 
makes box cars grain-tight. 

This paper, made by the J. J. Lipp 
Paper Company, Chicago 7, consists 
of two sheets of kraft paper cemented 
together with asphaltum. It is rein- 
forced with rayon yarns or tapes and 
creped after lamination to give it 
stretching characteristics to cover ob- 
structions and holes and to take scuff- 
ing. The liner and tape can be used 
together to line an entire car. making 
available freight cars that would nor- 
mally be unfit for use. The process may 
also be used to line floors or patch 
areas as needed. It is said that two 
men can finish an entire car floor in 
approximately 15 min. The liner is 


available in 164 ft. rolls, 62 in. wide. 
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The d.c. welder retains the principal 
construction features of the maker's 
a.c. model. 


Rectifier Type D.C. Welder 


A heavy duty direct current welding 
machine, which has been put on the 
market by the A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee, is designed for all industri- 
al uses where d.c. welding is required. 

The manufacturer states that exten- 
sive field testing has shown the new 
unit to be free of stack failure. This 
is accomplished by directing a high 
velocity downdraft of cool air over the 
rectifier stacks before passing this air 
through other parts of the machine. 
The blast is expelled at the base of 
the welder. This assures proper cooling 
and promotes machine cleanliness. 

All of the principal construction fea- 
tures of this firm’s heavy-duty a.c. 





New and Improved Products 
Of the Manufacturers 





welder are retained in the d.c. unit. 
Among these are the case-diameter fan 
and wind tunnel design to assure ade- 
quate, efficient air flow over all ener- 
gized parts. The primary coils are 
raised and lowered on ball bearing 
jacks. The machine is available in 200-, 
300- and 400-amp. ratings. 





Lubrication for 
Diesei Liners 


A bonded to metal lubrication pro- 
cess termed Lube-Lok, made and licen- 
sed by its manufacturer, the Electrofilm 
‘Corporation, North Hollywood, Cal., is 
being applied to diesel liners for two 
Class I railroads. 

Recent tests on one of these roads 
are reported to have shown that the 
life of the processed liners was in- 
creased approximately 85,000 miles be- 
yond normal service. 

For the convenience of industry and 
users, nation-wide processing plants 
have been established in the following 
cities: Newark, Detroit, Ravenna and 
Dayton, Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis. Colorado Springs, San 
Diego, Seattle and Los Angles. 
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National Malleable Lab 
To Be Constructed Soon 


Construction of the National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Co.’s new engi- 
neering laboratory and proving ground 
at Cleveland (Railway Age, September 
3, 1951, page 80), will begin soon. 
Cleve H. Pomeroy, president of the 
firm, has announced. 

“With latest methods for research 
and product testing available within 
the laboratory,” he added. “we will 
also provide especially designed rail- 
road test cars for use on our proving 
ground and on the lines of various 
railroads. While we are conducting in- 
vestigations of our own products. we 
believe there will be some roads, as 
well as car and locomotive builders. 
who may want to make use of the new 
facilities for their own programs.” 


D.T.A. Authority Extended 
To Territories of U. S. 


President Truman has extended the 
authority of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration to the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. The ex- 
tension was effected by Executive Or- 


der 10324 of September 9, 1950. 


D. T. A. Administrator James K. 


Knudson announced on February 12 
that he had designated Wayne G. 
Brown as his special assistant for ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States. Mr. Brown has been on the D. 
T. A. staff for some time, serving as 
assistant administrative officer. 

The Knudson announcement also 
said that “D. T. A.’s first action under 
this extension of authority . . . will be 
in Puerto Rico, where an investigation 
team will be sent to determine what 
measures are necessary to maintain 
adequate transportation.” It added 
that “preliminary surveys of the de- 
fense transportation needs of the other 
territories and possessions will be con- 
ducted from Washington through the 
appropriate local governments.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended February 9 totaled 733,724 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 14. This 
was an increase of 2,718 cars, or 0.4 
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per cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 160,515, or 28 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and an increase of 
164,908 or 29 per cent, compared with 
the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 2 totaled 731,006 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, February 2 


District 1952 1951 1950 
eros aldeiniacs 129,295 122,814 115,338 
Allegheny ...... 148,160 142,959 121,630 
Pocahontas ..... 58,956 54,372 43,725 
Southern ...... 132,191 112,521 115,168 
Northwestern 79,431 63,545 65,881 
Central Western. 119,759 106,856 97,724 
Southwestern 63,214 48,098 52,978 
Total Western 

DUSITICHS: cos os 262,404 218,499 216,603 
Total All Roads 731,006 651,165 612,464 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ...... 53,518 44,033 40,388 
Livestock ....... 9,173 5,765 7,349 
Vol. | SE eee 151,366 138,523 105,346 
OER. Ses ce sates 16,250 15,169 11,413 
Forest products .. 42,477 36,578 32,291 

ree 17,535 14,122 11,722 
Merchandise l.c.l. 72,430 719 81,950 
Miscellaneous ... 368,257 328,182 322,005 
February 2 ..... 731,006 651,165 612,464 
January 26 .... 727,933 784,166 635,934 
January 19 747 662 779,750 619,163 
January 12 .... 742,757 783,015 629,543 
January 3S ...... 609,967 662,427 505,753 


Cumulatve total 
five weeks ....3,559,325 3,660,523 3,002,857 
In Canada.—Car loading for the 
10-day period ended January 31 to- 
taled 115.497, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue’ Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
January 31, 1952 .... 115,497 52,313 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
January 31, 1952 .... 332,720 154,223 


Because of a change in the method of report- 
ing Canadian car loadings, figures for com- 
parable periods of 1951 are not available. A« 
reported in Railway Age, January 21, page 18, 
Canadian car loadings are now reported four 
times a month instead of weekly. 


N.J.-N.Y. Rapid Transit 
Authority Proposed 


Creation of a New Jersey-New York 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit Authority, 
to be specifically charged with solving 
the problem of providing physical con- 
nections between New Jersey railroads 
and Manhattan island, has been pro- 
posed by the New Jersey Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. 

“People must be brought back to 
the railroads,” the commission’s report 
declared, “if we hope to solve the mass 
transportation problem” for the benefit 
of the estimated 186,000 commuters 
who now use trains, buses and private 
automobiles for daily travel to New 
York from New Jersey. To that end, 
it suggested that the New Jersey and 
New York legislatures cooperate in es- 
tablishing the new interstate authority 
“to make a survey, report to the legis- 
latures on how the project can be un- 
dertaken, recommend what agency 
should build and operate the facilities, 


and say how deficits (if any are to be 
encountered) should be met.” The Port 
of New York Authority — which 
“should have undertaken the study long 
ago,” the commission said — should 
provide funds for the survey, but with 
the states providing $50,000 each to 
cover contingent expenses of the pro- 
posed authority. 

Observing that the suburban trans- 
portation problem is the same today as 
30 years ago, “only worse,” the com- 
mission’s report indicated that “the 
only way it can be solved is to bring 
railroad trains directly into mid-Man- 
hattan in underground facilities and to 
keep this traffic underground in New 
York, either via existing subways, or 
via new arteries.” It hinted that a new 
New York terminal might be used for 
freight “in off hours,” and suggested 
that elimination of operating losses on 
present ferry and lighterage services 
would help to defray the costs of any 
new facilities. 

The commission was created in 1950 
by the New Jersey legislature; its chair- 
man is State Senator David Van Al- 
styne, of Bergen county, which lies 
in the extreme northwestern corner of 
New Jersey, just across the Hudson 
river from New York City, and is the 
source of much of the daily commuta- 
tion traffic which the commission’s re- 
port is designed to assist. 


Bulwinkle Pact of Illinois 
Roads Effective March 24 


The rate-procedures agreement en- 
tered by railroads which are members 
of the Illinois Freight Association will 
become effective March 24. 

Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued a February 6 order 
fixing that date and stipulating that 
the agreement had been approved with 
the modifications called for in the com- 
mission’s report of August 17, 1951 
(Railway Age, September 3, 1951, page 
41). Interested railroads advised the 
commission sometime ago that the modi- 
fications were acceptable and had been 
made. 

The proceeding was Section 5a Ap- 
plication No. 21, the agreement having 
been filed under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s section 5a, which was 


added by the Bulwinkle-Reed Act. 


C. & O. Sets Up Industrial 
Research Bureau 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has estab- 
lished an industrial development re- 
search bureau to collect and make 
available to industry information about 
every sizeable piece of industrial prop- 
erty served by the road. C. & O. per- 
sonnel involved with the program are 
listed in the trafic department of this 
issue’s Railway Officers columns. 

Data to be made available through 
the bureau will include such subjects as 
soil, taxes, schools, minerals, labor con- 
ditions, housing, zoning, local economy, 
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THE 200TH LOCOMOTIVE built by 
General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, 
Ont., since the plant was opened in 
August 1950, is shown here as it was 
delivered January 15 to the Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay for main line 
service in northern Ontario. The 1,500- 
hp. general purpose unit was the 17th 
locomotive that G.M.D. has built for 
the Algoma Central. In the photograph, 
left to right, are G.M.D.’s acting gen- 
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eral manager, John W. Brophy; William 
R. Esson, master mechanic of the A.C. 
& H.B.; and G.M.D. sales engineer, 
D. A. Coape-Arnold. The 200th unit 
completed a total of 256,500 diesel 
locomotive horsepower turned out at the 
London plant, which now has a floor 
area of 280,247 sq. ft., including the 
new engineering and development cen- 
ter. Since its opening, G.M.D. has sold 
locomotives to 12 Canadian customers. 





transportation methods and _ aerial 
photographs, as well as stereoscopic air 
survey maps in three-dimensional clar- 
ity, Arthur S. Genet, C. & O. traffic 
vice-president, said. The bureau will 
have offices at Huntington, W. Va., to 
serve the road’s Chesapeake district. 
and at Detroit, for the Pere Marquette 
district. 


A.A.R.’s Aydelott Has New 
Advisory Group on Research 


A Coordinating Committee on Physi- 
cal.Research has been set up in the 
Operations and Maintenance Depart- 
ment of the Association of American 
Railroads, to report directly to A.A.R. 
Vice-President J. H. Aydelott, who is 
in charge of the department. 

In authorizing the appointment of 
this new committee, the board of di- 
rectors of the association gave further 
indication of the growing importance 
of research to the railroad industry. Ap- 
propriations for research purposes for 
the year 1952 total more than a mil- 
lion dollars, which is the largest annual 
expenditure authorized thus far in sup- 
port of physical research under the di- 
rection of the association’s research 
staff. 

The number of research projects to 
be undertaken exceeds that handled in 
any previous year and, as heretofore, 
many will be “farmed out” to outside 
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research institutions. This year’s ex- 
penditures will provide for purchase 
and installation of the most modern 
testing equipment in the association’s 
own laboratory at Chicago and for em- 
ployment of additional technicians who 
will conduct various research investiga- 
tions in the laboratory and follow up 
such research projects as the associa- 
tion will farm out. 

The new committee is composed of 
nine railroad officers who are leaders 
in their respective fields. Three were 
selected from the civil engineering de- 
partment. three from the mechanical 
department, two from the test depart- 
ments of the railroads, and the other 
from the operating department, the lat- 
ter member being experienced in the 
field of shipping containers and pack- 
aging, the investigation and develop- 
ment of which is now a major activity 
in the new laboratory. 

The new committee will screen the 
research programs recommended by 
committees of the Operating, Mechani- 
cal and Engineering divisions of the 
association and will arrange such 
priority among the projects as will in- 
sure the earliest possible conclusions 
to be reached concerning those projects 
in particular which offer the greatest 
potential benefits or economies to the 
railroad industry. The committee will 
prepare its annual budget requirements 
for consideration of the board of di- 
rectors and member lines, and will in- 


clude such recommendations as to the 
expansion of staff, facilities and equip- 
ment as the situation may call for. 
Membership on the committee is ter- 
ritorially representative and the chair- 
man will be selected from among mem- 
bers under a plan of rotation. The 
chairman selected for the year 1952 is 
Tom A. Blair, chief engineer, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. who is the engi- 
neering department representative from 
western railroads. Other members of 
the committee are as follows: Repre- 
senting eastern railroads—Frank K. 
Mitchell, manager of equipment, New 
York Central; Samuel R. Hursh, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Pennsylvania; 
Russell W. Seniff, engineer of tests, 
Baltimore & Ohio; representing south- 
eastern railroads—Harry C. Wyatt, as- 
sistant general superintendent, motive 
power. Norfolk & Western; Charles H. 
Mottier. vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, Illinois Central; J. Rowland 
Formby, assistant to vice-president 
(operations), Southern. In addition to 
Mr. Blair, western representatives are 
Max C. Haber. general mechanical engi- 
neer, Union Pacific, and Robert E. 
Coughlan, chief metallurgist and engi- 
neer of tests, Chicago & North Western. 


Dr. J. T. Rettaliata to 
Head Illinois Tech 


Dr. John T. Rettaliata, vice-president 
and dean of engineering of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and an impor- 
tant contributor to turbine locomotive 
design, has been appointed president, 
succeeding Dr. Henry T. Heald. Dr. 
Rettaliata also will serve as president 
of the institute’s Armour Research 
Foundation and the Institute of Gas 
Technology. 

Dr. Rettaliata, at 40, is probably the 
youngest president of a technical schoo! 
in the country. He is best known as an 
authority on jet propulsion, and on 
steam and gas turbines, including their 
application to railroad motive power. 
He graduated from Baltimore Poly- 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 9 were announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on Febru- 
ary 14 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 


Plain Box ...... 490 2,219 
Auto Box ...... 353 9 
Total Box ...... 843 2,228 
CS). re 270 1,089 
Lo eee 2,442 435 
Covered Hopper . 315 0 
2 am 2,339 25 
PN. ais: oi 157 465 
Refrigerator .... 1,939 110 
EET Abas cc eur 378 48 


8,683 4,400 
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EMERGENCY BOARD RECOMMENDS UNION 
SHOP AND CHECK-OFF FOR ““NON-OPS” 


A national agreement granting the 
union shop and check-off for 17 rail- 
road unions was recommended in an 
Emergency Board report submitted to 
President Truman as this issue went to 
press. 

“Viewed in fair perspective and in 
the light of the national policies deter- 
mined by Congress, we find no sound or 
substantial basis for withholding the 


union shop and check-off from these 17 
organizations any longer,”’ the board 
concluded. 

The 17 unions represent non-oper- 
ating employees. The board recom- 
mended that the pattern of settlement 
follow the outline set in earlier union- 
shop agreements on such roads as the 
New York Central and Baltimore & 


Ohio. 





technic Institute in 1929 and received 
the degrees of B.E. at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1932, and of Dr. Eng. in 
1936. During the next 10 years he 
worked for the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, becoming man- 
ager of its Research and Gas Turbine 
Development division. He was _ ap- 
pointed director of the department of 
mechanical engineering at Illinois Tech 
in 1945, becoming dean of engineering 
in 1948, 

Dr. Rettaliata has served as consul- 
tant on gas turbines for the Locomotive 
Development Committee of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc. He is currently 
vice-president of Region 6 of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Rydin Sees Rails’ Future 
As “Veiled But Good” 


Optimism about the future of Amer- 
ica’s railroad industry was expressed, 
on February 5, by R. G. Rydin, vice- 
president of the Santa Fe, when he 
told the Chicago Transportation Club 
that: 

“T believe this country will avoid an- 
other World War and the inequalities 
and conflicting governmental policies 
having to do with the nation’s transpor- 
tation industry will ultimately be cor- 
rected — maybe not 100 per cent, but 
substantially so... . . In all likeli- 
hood the railroads will maintain 
the predominant hold on the freight 
business of this country and — while 
there will be plateaus and valleys in 
the future just as there have been in 
the past — the long term trend will 
continue upwards.” 

Mr. Rydin based his optimism on 
the steadily increasing population of 
the country, which he said points to an 
additional 20 million persons in the 
next decade, and on the as-yet un- 
matched ability of the railroads to han- 
dle mass movements of goods at mini- 
mum cost. 

He was not so optimistic about the 
future of the railroad passenger busi- 
ness, because of the revolution in travel 
and living habits caused by “our prin- 
cipal competitor — the family auto- 
mobile.” Nevertheless, he found some 
cause for optimism in: 

(1) The Pullman Company’s recent 
comprehensive study of the sleeping 
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car business, which revealed that “in- 
roads made by the airlines on this 
class of business subsequent to World 
War II have just about stopped — 
not everywhere, but generally.” 

(2) The recent granting of increased 
mail pay and the changes in postal 
regulations which have resulted in more 
business for the Railway Express 
Agency. He added however, that the 
net gain to railroads by this latter move 
was not yet clear. 

(3) The ever increasing population, 
which will make passenger service re- 
main a “necessary and important part 
of the entire transportation picture for 
so long a time ahead as anyone can 
see.” 

He said that passenger trains “will 
continue to warrant careful attention 
and constant improvement so as to re- 
main in favor with the public, for ‘As 


a man traveleth, so shall he ship’.” 


No More Commodity 
Statistics by Areas 


Railroads are no longer required to 
file reports of freight commodity statis- 
tics by geographical areas. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made 
effective its November 8, 1951, order 
ending such reporting. 

The reports involved were the quar- 
terly returns and annual summaries 
made on Form SCS, and Schedule 541A 
of Annual Report Form A. The com- 
mission received some protests against 
the discontinuance, but all such peti- 
tions were denied by Division 1. 


7 Railroaders Took A.U.’‘s 
Traffic-Institute Course 


Seven railroad employees were among 
71 students who completed on January 
25 the course of the Fourth Institute 
of Industrial Transportation and Traf- 
fic Management conducted by the 
American University, Washington, D. 
C. The institute closed with a dinner 
meeting at which certificates were 
awarded to the students by the uni- 
versity’s acting president—Dr. James 
J. Robbins. 

An address which E. F. Lacey, exec- 
utive secretary of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, had _ been 


scheduled to deliver was read by L. J. 
Dorr, assistant secretary of the league. 
Dr. L. M. Homberger, director of the 
institute, presided at the meeting. 

The seven railroaders who received 
certificates were: Waverly M. Alexan- 
der, chief rate clerk, Bangor & Aroos- 
took, Bangor, Me.; James M. Crites, 
general agent, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; W. D. Elliott. statis- 
tical clerk, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Amarillo, Tex.; Leo C. Hudson, 
head rate clerk, Santa Fe, San Fran- 
cisco; A. J. Morrow, general agent, 
passenger department, Frisco, Chicago; 
Arthur A. Moser, chief rate clerk, 
Santa Fe, Kansas City, Kan.; and 
John R. Walter, chief clerk. general 
freight and passenger office, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Other members of the class included 
industrial traffic managers and others 
in industrial traffic work, and members 
of the armed forces on traffic assign- 
ments. 


November Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of “steam rail- 
way” accidents for November 1951, and 
the first 11 months of last year. The 
eo subject to revision, fol- 
OwWs: 


11 months 
Month of ended with 
Item November November 


1951 1950 1951 1950 
Number of train acci- 


ROR ae Creer eg 966 958 10,026 9,148 


Number of accidents 
resulting in  casual- 


ire et tae 68 57 §20 476 


Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain§ acci- 


dents: 

Trespassers: ; 
i eee 66 67 1,035 1,094 
i 70 67 939 1,060 

Passengers on trains: 

(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed .... 26 76 12é 149 
Injured ... 100 371 1,257 1,393 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
Killed ..... 1 1 17 23 
Injured .... 121 147 1,609 1,748 

Travelers not on 

trains: 

NBG! oth sce 1 ; i 5 
oe aaa 57 63 645 670 

Employees on duty: 

MM sc icnnaces 53 31 354 319 
nn, ere 1,786 2,104 20,941 19,418 

All other non- 

trespassers:** 

Killed ..... ios V2 164 1,513 1,479 
eh era 717 715 5,502 5,490 

Total—All classes of 

persons 
i eee 329 339 3,052 3,069 
injured | s.4:. «62 2,851 3,467 30,893 29,779 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $275 or more to railway property 
in 1950. Beginning January 1, 1951, this mini- 
mum was raised to $300. Only a minor part 
of the total accidents resulted in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 


**Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
of persons, including both trespassers and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
i. EOS 176 155 1,376 1,371 
SRIGIEE so Sancccs 535 552 3,782 3,807 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


8,642 Freight Cars 
Delivered in January 


New domestic freight car deliveries 
in January totaled 8,642, the American 
Railway Car Institute and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads have an- 
nounced jointly. Both organizations 
pointed out that January production, 
slightly over the 8,458 cars built in 
December, was more than 2,500 cars 
above the January 1951 level, when 
production totaled 5,949. 

The institute and the A.A.R. also 
reported that 5,338 new freight cars 
were ordered in January, and that the 
backlog of cars on order on February 
1 was 120.251. A breakdown of cars 
ordered and delivered in January, and 
of cars on order on February 1, appears 
in the accompanying table. 


On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type Jan. 1952 Jan. 1952 Feb. 1, 1952 
Box—Plain ... 2,000 2,174 37,089 
Box—Auto .... .... ewe 250 
| EES 850 90 3,804 
Gondole ..... 1,849 1,961 23,746 
ET 665005 300 2,332 36,728 
Covered Hopper 225 311 4,763 
Refrigerotor ‘eis 452 4,717 
ea Pa 196 500 
eae 29 811 7,434 
Caboose ..... 65 21 524 
 cces ones 20 294 696 
io || Ea 5,338 8,642 120,251 
Carbuilders ... 5,101 6,081 79,258 
Railroad Shops 237 2,561 40,993 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered 1.000 70-ton hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. Au- 
thorization by the road’s directors to 
purchase this equipment at an approxi- 
mate cost of $6,000,000 was reported 
in Railway Age last November 12, page 
60. 


SIGNALING 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


cific has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Division of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company material to 
install centralized traffic control on ap- 
proximately 60 miles of single track 
between Atlantic, Iowa, and Council 
Bluffs. The style C control machine will 
be installed at Council Bluffs yard of- 
fice. In addition to code equipment, the 
order includes style H-2 searchlight 
signals, relays, rectifiers, transformers, 
coded track circuit apparatus, etc. 
Field installation will be handled by 
railroad forces. 


MARINE 
The Lehigh Valley has ordered a 


diesel-electric steel tug boat from the 
Jakobson Ship Yard, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, N. Y. The new vessel—to be 


106 ft. Jong with 26-ft. molded breadth 
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and 14-ft. draft—is scheduled to cost 
$437,525 and delivery is expected be- 
fore July 1953. It will be powered by 
an engine of 1,350 shaft horsepower 
and will be used for towing marine 
equipment between L.V. terminals in 
Jersey City and L.V. and other freight 
delivery points in New York harbor. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


“No Work—No Worry 
Club” to Meet in Florida 


Transportation and industrial traffic 
men, whether retired or not, are in- 
vited to attend the annual reunion of 
the “old timers,” doing business under 
the cheerful name of the “No Work— 
No Worry Club,” at the Grey Gull Inn, 
Clearwater, Fla., on March 6. Those 
interested should advise George F. 
Hichborn at the inn of their intention 
to be present. 





The Columbus (Ohio) Transpor- 
tation Club will hold an education 
luncheon meeting on February 28. For- 
mer State Senator Ralph Winter, a 
member of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio, will speak on “Trip Leas- 
ing.” The meeting will be held at 
Riverview Recreation, Inc., 595 West 
Goodale street. 


The New York Railroad Club has 
changed its next meeting date to Feb- 
ruary 26, at 33 West 39th Street, New 
York, at 8 p.m. Carroll Huntress, vice- 
president of the Republican Coal & 
Coke Co. and chairman of the St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, and 
James W. Danahay, vice-president and 
managing director of the West Side 
Association of Commerce, New York. 
will both speak on “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway.” 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
Metropolitan St. Louis will hold its 
next regular meeting on February 21, 
at the DeSoto Hotel. John C. Farris. 
manager, customers’ business depart- 
ment, Union Electric Company, St. 
Louis, will be guest speaker. 


Joseph Purseglove, economist for the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, will be guest speaker at a 
dinner meeting on February 20 of the 
New York Financial Writers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Purseglove will dis- 
cuss “The Transition in Coal and the 
Outlook for the Industry.” The meet- 
ing will be held in Schrafft’s executive 
dining room, 15 West 5lst street, at 
6:45 p.m. 


The National Council for Educa- 
tional Travel will hold a regional 
meeting in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, on February 25, at Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


The Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., Clifton, N. J... an associate 
of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., has established a 
mobile radio communications depart- 
ment for design, manufacture, sale, and 
servicing of vehicular and railroad mo- 
bile radio equipment. Under the new 
setup, all mobile radio operations, in- 
cluding production of railroad radio- 








J. J. McDevitt, Jr. 


telephone equipment—an activity for- 
merly handled by the Capehart- 
Farnsworth Corporation, 1.T.&T.’s 
associate in Fort Wayne, Ind.—will be 
centered in Federal’s newly acquired 
plant in Passaic, N. J. Production is 
scheduled to begin early in March 
with transfer of all essential machinery, 
inventories, and personnel. 

J. J. McDevitt, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of the mobile radio depart- 
ment, will be manager of the new 





Ellis Jones 


department, and Ellis Jones, former- 
ly in charge of Capehart’s railroad mo- 


bile radio operations, will be sales 


manager. Others on the staff will in- 
clude Merrill Wilson, service man- 
ager; Glen Sellers, chief engineer, 
and G. Glenn, supervisor of purchas- 
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ing-production-control, all of Capehart; 
and Robert H. Kerr and Theodore 
Osins of Federal, who will be test- 
quality-control inspector and superin- 
tendent. respectively. 


Milton L. Edgren has been ap- 
pointed field service engineer in the 
transportation division of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. at Minneapolis. 


L. E. Durholt has been named 
manager of Hemingray Insulator sales 
of the American Structural Prod- 
ucts Company, Toledo. He will be 
responsible for insulator business cover- 
ing sales to communications and power 
customers. Mr. Durholt replaces Minot 
Holmes. who will retire shortly. 








The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, of 
Cleveland, has appointed the Gogerty- 
Reynolds Supply Company, of Omaha, 
to handle sales of its trucks and cranes 
to railroads operating out of Omaha. 
John Gogerty (above), who recently re- 
tired as general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and machinery for the Union 
Pacific at Omaha after nearly 50 years 
of railroad service, and John M. Rey- 
nolds (below), formerly a colonel of the 
United States Army, are partners in 
the firm. 





OBITUARY 


T. M. Ferguson, 67, New England 
sales and service representative for the 
Brandon Equipment Company, of Chi- 
cago, died on January 17. 
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FINANCIAL 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Bonds.— 
Subject to LC.C., approval, this com- 
pany has sold, at par, $22,000,000 of 
new 20-year general mortgage Series B 
414 per cent bonds, to be dated June 
30, 1952. Proceeds will be used to re- 
fund an equal amount of first consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, maturing July 
1. The new Series B bonds were en- 
tirely subscribed for by institutional in- 
vestors, principally life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and trust de- 
partments of other banks located in 
Florida, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. As re- 
ported in Railway Age January 28, 
page 54, the I.C.C. exempted sale of 
these bonds from its competitive bid- 
ding requirements, on the ground that 
the present public market for railroad 
bonds is “uncertain.” 





Baltimore & Ohio.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—Administrator Stuart Symington of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion last week made public a report 
by Special Counsel Joseph J. Smith, 
Jr., on the R.F.C.’s $80,000,000 loan to 
this road. The report came out of an 
investigation, made at Mr. Symington’s 
request, of charges that the B.&O.’s 
1944 financial adjustment plan was 
“fraudulent and collusive.” It con- 
tained the following conclusions and 
recommendations: 

“There was no fraud, collusion or il- 
legality involved in the proposal or con- 
summation of the 1944 adjustment plan 
or in the ‘R.F.C.’s assent to the plan and 
its consequent purchase of the B. & O.’s 
collateral trust bonds. 


“The B. & O. and all of its security 


holders, including the R.F.C., benefited ° 


substantially from the B. & O.’s debt 
adjustment. 

“The R.F.C. would probably have re- 
ceived more favorable treatment if it had 
so insisted. If the R.F-C. was in error in 
failing to demand more favorable treat- 
ment, however, its error was, at most, an 
error of judgment; it was not due to 
fraud or collusion. 

In my opinion, there is nothing that the 
R.F.C. properly can or should do to upset 
the . . . adjustment plan or to rescind its 
purchase of the B. & O. collateral trust 
bonds, and there is no basis for any pro- 
ceeding of any kind against any of the 
individuals concerned. I therefore recom- 
mend that the matter be closed.” 

Mr. Symington said that the R.F.C.’s 
general counsel had studied the re- 
port and concurred in its conclusions. 
“The R.F.C. therefore accepts the rec- 
ommendations. . .and this phase of the 
matter has been closed,” Mr. Syming- 


ton added. 
New York Central.—T7) Merge 7 


Subsidiaries. — Directors of the New 
York Central and seven wholly owned 
subsidiaries have voted to merge their 
properties. The seven subsidiaries are 
the West Shore; New Jersey Junction; 
New York & Fort Lee. Walkill Val- 
ley; Toledo & Ohio Central; Lake 


Erie Alliance: Wheeling; and Federal 
Valley. Approval of the roads’ stock- 
holders will be asked at May and June 
meetings. 

The merger is designed to simplify 
the Central’s corporate structure. Sub- 
stantially all mileage of the companies 
to be merged, totaling about 1,248 
miles, is under lease by the Central, 
and there would be no material change 
in physical operations. All outstanding 
bonds or other obligations of the com- 
panies to be merged would be assumed 
by the Central, which would acquire 
all property and franchises of the other 
roads. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


1L.C.C. by: 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $2,400,000 of series PP 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 
22 diesel-electric locomotive units costing an es- 
timated $3,225,969: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
12 1,500-hp road-switching units $181,573 


(Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation) 
10 1,200-hp switching units  (Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.) .........- 104,709 

The certificates, to be dated March 1, would 
mature in 30 semiannual installments of $80,000 
each, beginning September 1, 1952. They would 
be sold by competitive bids, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—To 
assume liability for $2,970,000 of series K equip- 
ment trust certificates, to finance in part 26 
diesel-electric locomotive units costing an esti- 
mated $3,728,000. 

Description 
and Builder 
8 1,600-hp road-switching units 
(American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies) ..........0e-- $159,976 
10 1,500-hp road-switching units 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


Meteors Corporation) .........--. 166,970 
4 1,200-hp switching units 

(ElgGinROIIMO 65 6c credins seen cel 103,406 
4 800-hp switching units 

(EMBGHTOMINGHIVOD ¢nad-cncocnacecames 91,271 


The certificates, to be dated March 1, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $198,000 
each, beginning March 1, 1953. They would be 
sold by competitive bidding, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 

TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$634,000 of series G 4 per cent equipment trust 
notes, to finance acquisition of four 1,600-hp. 
diesel-electric road-switching locomotives. The lo- 
comotives are being built by the American Loco- 
motive-General Electric Companies, at a _ price 
of $158,505 each. The notes, dated February 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$22,000 each, beginning August 1, 1952. The 
road said, in its application, that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will aid in this finan- 
cing. Upon approval of the 1.C.C., the R.F.C. will 
purchase the notes at par. These four locomotives 
will be used to handle increased traffic resulting 
from construction of a large steam plant at 
Kingston, Tenn. The steam plant, built by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, will use about 1,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year, which will be 
handled by the T.C. under a 10-year contract 
— the T.V.A. (Railway Age, February 4, page 
2). 


Division 4 of the I1.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA.—To issue 
$52,500,000 of series E first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, proceeds from which would be used 
to refund outstanding consolidated mortgage 
bonds, restore working funds, pay off short-term 
loans, and provide funds for additions and bet- 
terments in 1952 (Railway Age, February 4, page 
98). The bonds being refunded are oustanding 
in the amount of $50,000,000, and are scheduled 
for maturity July 1, 1952. The new bonds, dated 
March 1, would mature September 1, 1962. The 
C.&W.I. seeks authority to make an exchange 
offer before selling all the proposed new issue. 

Meanwhile, the 1.C.C. already has authorized 
the C.&W.I. to negetiate for sale of the new 
issue without complying with the usual compe- 
titive bidding requirements. The road sought this 
relief on grounds that the investment bond mar- 
ket is not receptive to new issues of railroad 
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mortgage bonds. Thus the interest rate on the 
new bonds will be subject to negotiation. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, one of 
the five owners of the C.&W.I., has filed its 
application for authority to assume joint lia- 
bility as to principal and interest payments on 
the new bonds. 


Security Price Averages 


Feb. Prev. Last 
11 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 56.80 55.92 60.30 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.08 91.44* 100.43 


*corrected 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—preferred, 
$2.55, puget March 1 to holders of record 


r 
ree Se ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—com- 
mon, $1; preferred, $1.25, both \ March 
31 to holders of record March 
DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK. she, quarterly, 
payable February 20 to holders of record Feb- 


rvary 13. 

ERIE & KALAMAZOO.—$1.50, payable Febru- 
ary 15 to holders of record January 31. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—$1, quarterly, pay- 
able February 25 to holders of record February 


18. 

PHILADELPHIA, GERMANTOWN & NORRIS- 
TOWN.—$1.50, quarterly, =” March 5 to 
holders of record February 20. 

PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA. —50¢, quar- 
terly, payable March 14 to holders of record 
February 20. 

ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—common voting 
trust certificates (reduced), 50¢, payable March 
15 to holders of record March 1; 5% preferred 
“A” voting trust certificates, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable March 15, June 16, September 16, and 
December 15 to holders of record March 1, 
June 2, September 2 and December 1. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





J. J. Nolan, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the PuLtMAN Company, has 
been elected vice-president — traffic. 
Mr. Nolan has been with Pullman for 
32 years, starting as clerk in the pas- 





J. J. Nolan 


senger traffic department. He became 
district passenger agent in 1925, as- 
sistant general passenger agent in 1937, 
assistant passenger traffic manager in 
1943, and passenger traffic manager in 
1949. 
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B. W. Mitchell, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles division of the SouTH- 
ERN Paciric, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
subsidiary SAN Dirco & Arizona East- 
ERN, succeeding H. R. Gernreich, re- 
tired. 

Mr. Mitchell started his railroad ca- 
reer with the Pennsylvania in 1906 as 
brakeman, joining the S.P. in 1913 as 
brakeman and conductor. He held vari- 
ous operating department positions 
before being appointed division super- 
intendent in 1942. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Gern- 
reich appeared in Railway Age on No- 
vember 19, 1951, page 84. 


George C. Baggett, who for the 
past 16 years has been vice-president 
and general manager of the WaAsHINc- 
TON & OLp Dominion at Arlington, Va., 
will retire on March 1, after 34 years 
with this company and its immediate 
predecessor, and 17 years with other 
carriers. 


Following an absence of several 
weeks, on account of his health. Sher- 
man QO. Rentschler, vice-president, 
operations, of the Exem, Jour & 
EASTERN, resigned on February 12. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


George C. Sprague, auditor for the 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, has 
been appointed assistant general audi- 
tor, succeeding Albert Weiberg, who 
has retired. A. P. Neill, assistant au- 
ditor of disbursements, has been named 
auditor of disbursements. W. H. Cra- 
mer has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Neill. 

Mr. Sprague started with the Rock 
Island in the accounting department as 
a tabulating clerk in 1914. In his new 
post he becomes first assistant to the 
general auditor. 

Mr. Weiberg has completed a 39- 
year-career on the railroad. starting as 
an office boy in the accounting de- 
partment at the age of 15. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor in 


1949, 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Eckstein, superintendent 
motive power and cars of the AKRON, 
Canton & Youncstown at Akron, 
Ohio, has retired at his own request, 
after 32 years of service. F. F. Lentz, 
superintendent. has assumed supervi- 
sion of the car department, in addition 
to his present duties. H. L. Bullock 
has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power and E. H. Davidson, 
Jr., has been appointed diesel super- 
visor. 


J. H. Kervin, general foreman for 
the Cuicaco, MitwaukeEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric, at Chicago, has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Rocky Moun- 
tain division. at Deer Lodge, Mont., 


succeeding W. E. Brautigam. re- 
tired. 


J. B. Roman, special engineer of 
the CHESAPEAKE & Onto. has been ap- 
pointed shop engineer at Richmond. 
Va., succeeding R. P. Dollard, re- 
tired. 


Howard H. Melzer, assistant me- 
chanical engineer of the Cunicaco, 
MitwavukeE, St. Paut & Paciric at 
Milwaukee, has been appointed me- 
chanical engineer, succeeding H. G. 
Miller, whose retirement was an- 
nounced by Railway Age, February 4, 
page 102. Mr. Melzer started with the 
Milwaukee in 1936 following gradua- 
tion from Marquette University with a 
bachelor of civil engineering degree. 
Subsequently he has been production 
engineer, dynamometer engineer. as- 
sistant engineer of tests, and. since 
1949, assistant mechanical engineer. 


TRAFFIC 


G. G. Kottenstette, division pas- 
senger agent for the WABASH at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent at the same point. He 
is succeeded by E. J. Rohlfing. 


The Cuicaco & Eastern ILitNots has 
relocated its Washington, D. C.. agency 
offices in Suite 301, Shoreham building, 
15th and H streets. N.W., postal zone 
5. W. H. Peake is general agent. 


George J. Bauer has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the AKRON, 
Canton & Youncstown at Akron, 
Ohio. Lester C. Ehrhardt has been 


appointed coal freight agent at Akron. 


C. W. Newman has been appointed 
director of the newly formed industrial 
research department of the CuHeEsa- 
PEAKE & Onto at Huntington, W. Va., 
and will have the following men under 
his jurisdiction: W. R. Lamb and 
I. J. Warren, industrial analysts at 
Detroit and Huntington, respectively, 
and T. H. Loftus, Jr., and S. B. 
Paine, industrial engineers at De- 
troit and Huntington, respectively. 


E. W. Drewe, general freight agent 
(rates) of the CANADIAN Paciric. has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, having supervision of rates 
and divisions for the Eastern region, 
with headquarters as before at Mon- 
treal. A. W. Izzard, assistant general 
freight agent (rates). has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, rates 
and divisions. of the Eastern region, 
also with headquarters as before at 
Montreal. Mr. Drewe joined the C.P. 
in 1912 and was assistant general 
freight agent at Winnipeg before go- 
ing to Montreal in December 1947 as 
chairman of the Canadian Association. 
He became general freight agent of the 
C.P. at Montreal in March 1948. 

Mr. Izzard has been with the C.P. 


freight department at Montreal since 
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@ FINAL MICROMETER TESTING oo] 
under load means _ per- 
fectly mated bearing 
halves—your assurance of 
better performance on the 
road with Magnus High 

i Mileage bearings. 





- cost-saving extra miles into precision bear- 
ings is a real art with Magnus. It means a lot of 
extra care in manufacture that really pays off in 
performance: Magnus Traction Motor Support Bear- 
ings are setting mileage records in Diesel locomo- 
tives the country over. 

Here are just a few highlights of Magnus HIGH 
MILEAGE bearing production: 





@ SATCO LINING METAL gives greater resistance to wear and 
load — stronger bonds — increased hardness at high 
temperatures, 


@ IMPROVED FLANGE FILLET PROFILE prevents “riding” the 
fillet and “feathering” of the lining metal. 


@ HI-STRENGTH BRASS BACKS, made from high-tin, fine- 
grained wearing metal mixes that are Magnus-guaranteed. 


@ COMMUTATOR-PINION END INTERCHANGEABILITY — a Magnus- 
pioneered improvement that simplifies maintenance and 
saves in bearing stockpiling. 


Here’s how MAGNUS 
builds EXTRA MILEAGE into 


Traction Motor Support Bearings 






Magnus HIGH MILEAGE Traction Motor Support 
Bearings are available for replacement on every type 
and make of diesel-electric and electric locomotives, 
and “MU” cars. For complete information, send for 
your free copy of Bulletin No. 6000. Just write a 
post card or letter to Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.; or, 80 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, II]. 


High Mileage 


TRACTION MOTOR SUPPORT BEARINGS 


...for every type and make of diesel locomotive 
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1916. He became chief of the division 
bureau at Montreal in March 1948 and 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent in September 1949. 


G. D. Johnson, assistant general 
freight agent for the GREAT NorTHERN, 
has been named general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Seattle. 
W. E. Murray, assistant foreign freight 
agent at Seattle, has been appointed 
foreign freight agent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Traynor, who has 
been appointed general agent at Se- 
attle. 

Mr. Johnson has been with the G.N. 





G. D. Johnson 


for 33 years. He served as general 
agent at San Francisco before trans- 
ferring to Seattle in 1948. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 


in 1950. 


OPERATING 


As reported in Railway Age January 
21, Marvin L. Smith has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation of the Missouri 





Marvin L. Smith 


Paciric, at St. Louis. Mr. Smith joined 
the M.P. in 1921 as a secretary in the 
freight traffic department. He has 
served in various capacities at Alex- 


andria, La., McGehee, Ark., and North 
Little Rock, and in the general office 
at St. Louis. He was superintendent of 
the Eastern division at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Gerald M. Holzmann has been 
appointed superintendent of the Little 
Rock and Louisiana divisions of the 
Missourt Paciric at Monroe, La., as 
reported in Railway Age January 21. 
Mr. Holzmann joined the M.P. in 


a 


Gerald M. Holzmann 





1925 as a stenographer and later served 
in various clerical and secretarial posi- 
tions until 1941, when he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster. In 1949 he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the DeQuincy division. 


As reported in Railway Age January 
7, Donald A. Logan has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wyom- 
ing and Jefferson divisions of the Erte 
at Dunmore, Pa. Mr. Logan was born 
at Warren, Pa., and attended Antioch 





Donald A. Logan 


College and the University of Pitts- 
burgh (C.E.). He joined the Erie at 
Meadville, Pa., in 1930 as a transit- 
man for an engineering corps and ad- 
vanced successively to assistant section 
foreman; general foreman at Marion, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y.; supervisor at 
Kent,:Ohio; assistant division. engineer 


at Youngstown and inspector of opera- 
tion at Cleveland. Mr. Logan was ap- 
pointed trainmaster at Hornell, N. Y., 
in 1940, transferring to Susquehanna, 
Pa., in 1941, Dunmore in 1942 and Jer- 
sey City in 1946. He was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Jersey City 


in April 1951. 


% 


John E. Wightman, Jr., who has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Lake division of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Cleveland (Railway Age, December 31, 
1951, page 60), is a native of Mt. Car- 
mel, Pa. Mr. Wightman was graduated 
from Lehigh University and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania in 1928 as a 
draftsman at Philadelphia. He has 
served as machinist, inspector foreman 
and master mechanic, and in 1948 was 





John E. Wightman, Jr. 


named superintendent motive power of 
the Western Pennsylvania division. Mr. 
Wightman was appointed superinten- 
dent motive power—diesel, Central re- 
gion, at Pittsburgh, on November 1, 
1950, which position he held until his 
recent appointment. 


M. I. Dunn, superintendent freight 
transportation of the CHESAPEAKE & 
Ono, has been appointed assistant 
general manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Richmond, Va., 
succeeding Richard Brooke, who has 
retired after 26 years of service. R. N. 
Begien, Jr., assistant general super- 
intendent of the Western General divi- 
sion at Huntington, W. Va., has been 


appointed superintendent freight trans- 


portation at Richmond, succeeding Mr. 
Dunn. P. G. Shepherd, superinten- 
dent of the Huntington division, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Begien. J. W. Martin, gen- 
eral foreman—coal piers, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
assistant superintendent—coal piers, 
with headquarters as before at New- 
port News, Va. The position of gen- 
eral foreman—coal piers has been 
abolished. 

Mr. Dunn was born at Scottsville, 
Va., 52 years ago and joined the C. & 
O. as a rodman in 1916, resigning two 
years later to enter college. After gradu- 
ation from Washington & Lee Univer- 
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Today more leading railroads than 
ever before are using Bendix Fuel 
Injection Equipment in all phases 
of their operation. 

On sleek streamlined passenger trains or in 
yard switching, this outstanding fuel injection 
equipment is constantly demonstrating its 
efficiency and reliable performance. 

Yes, on the Pennsy, the B & O, in fact wherever 
you go, you'll find Bendix Fuel Injection Equip- 
ment at work helping to maintain schedules 
and reduce operating costs. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 


Western Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11,N. ¥, 
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sity (B.S. 1923), Mr. Dunn reentered 
the service of the C.&O. as an instru- 
mentman in the construction depart- 
ment at Huntington. He has also been 





M. |. Dunn 


assistant engineer in the maintenance 
of way at Clifton Forge; assistant divi- 
sion engineer at Richmond; assistant 
division engineer and division engineer 
at Huntington; trainmaster at Handley, 
W. Va., and St. Albans; and trainmas- 
ter, division superintendent and general 
superintendent at Peru. Ind. Mr. Dunn 
became superintendent freight trans- 
portation in March 1951. 

Mr. Brooke was born at Sutherlin, 
Va., on January 6, 1887, and attended 
Virginia Military Institute (C.E. 1908). 
He entered railroad service in April 
1909 as a rodman with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, later serving as chairman, 
transitman, draftsman, assistant divi- 
sion engineer and assistant engineer. 
After service as captain and major 
with the American Expeditionary For- 
ces during World War I, Mr. Brooke 
returned to the B.&O. in October 1919 
as division engineer. From April to 
November 1925 Mr. Brooke was en- 
gaged in special study covering opera- 
tion, expansion and development of the 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate 
railway in Chile. He joined the C.&0. 
in December 1925 and served as spe- 
cial engineer, assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of way, engineer maintenance of 
way, engineering assistant to president 
and assistant general manager, being 
appointed to the latter position in 
March 1983. 

Mr. Begien was born at Washington, 
D. C., on May 10. 1903, and attended 
Princeton University. He entered rail- 
road service in 1926 as assistant engi- 
neer on the C.&O. at Richmond and 
subsequently served as assistant train- 
master, special engineer, trainmaster, 
assistant superintendent, superintendent 
terminals, and division superintendent. 
Mr. Begien was appointed assistant 
general superintendent of the Western 
General division at Huntington in Au- 


gust 1949, 


As reported by Railway Age January 
21, Samuel Hammer has been ap- 


62 


pointed general manager of the Texas 
and Louisiana Lines of the Missouri 
Paciric at Houston, Tex., succeeding 
A. B. Kelly, retired. Mr. Hammer 
started his railroad career with the 
Illinois Central in 1904. He joined the 
Gulf Coast Lines in 1920 as conduc- 
tor, and subsequently became general 
yardmaster and later trainmaster on 
several divisions. He was assistant su- 





Samuel Hammer 


perintendent until 1942, when he was 
promoted to superintendent. In 1948 
he was advanced to general superin- 
tendent of the Southern district at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.. and it is from that post 
that he has now been promoted. 

Mr. Kelly joined the M.P. as mes- 
senger boy in the freight office at 
Omaha in 1901 and subsequently serv- 
ed as telegraph operator, dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher, trainmaster, termi- 
nal trainmaster and superintendent of 





A. B. Kelly 


the San Antonio division. In 1932 he 
was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Texas and Louisiana Lines 
and 10 years later was named general 
manager. 

E. C. Sheffield, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the M.P.’s Texas and Louisiana Lines, 
at Palestine, Tex., entered the service 
of the International-Great Northern as 
a yard clerk in 1921. He joined the 
Fort Worth & Denver City in 1925, 


but after holding several positions with 
that road returned to the I.-G.N., where 
he served successively as timekeeper, 
roadmaster’s clerk, secretary to rules 





E. C. Sheffield 


examiner and rules examiner. In 1942 
he became assistant trainmaster and 
later served as trainmaster and super- 
intendent of terminals at Houston. In 
1949 Mr. Sheffield was advanced to 
superintendent at Palestine, which 
position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


Virgil V. Myers, general agent of 
the Merip1AN & BicBee River, has been 
appointed general manager and general 
freight agent at Meridian, Miss., suc- 
ceeding W. H. Thompson, resigned. 


L. C. Neff has been appointed su- 
perintendent of loss and damage pre- 
vention of the PENNSYLVANIA. Mr. Neff 
will report to the manager of stations 
and motor service and will devote his 
entire time to loss and damage preéven- 
tion activities on the system—working 
in cooperation with the general man- 
agers, superintendents of stations and 
transfers, and division superintendents, 
all of whom will continue their present 
activities in this work, 


As Railway Age reported January 
21, H. M. Peterson has ‘been ap- 
pointed general superintendent in 
charge of operations for the NEVADA 
NorTHERN, and W. R. Armstrong has 
been named superintendent and chief 
engineer. Both are headquartered at 
East Ely, Nev. 

Mr. Peterson joined the Western Pa- 
cific in 1927 as trainmaster’s clerk at 
Salt Lake City, and after holding sev- 
eral secretarial positions, went with 
the IN. N. in 1937 as chief clerk to su- 
perintendent. He was later appointed 
chief clerk to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and after serving as 
trainmaster, was named superinten- 
dent in 1951, the position from which 
he received his recent promotion. 

Mr. Armstrong entered railway serv- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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(Continued from page 62) 

ice in 1919 in the freight office of the 
Union Pacific at Salt Lake City. While 
attending the University of Utah and 
Dartmouth College from 1920 to 1925, 
he worked for the now abandoned 


Uintah, the U. P. and the Southern Pa. 


cific in minor engineering capacities, 
and from 1925 to 1938 served with the 
engineering departments of the S.P., 
the U.P. and the W.P. He joined the 
N. N. as supervisor of maintenance in 
1938, and became chief engineer in 
1940. He was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent and chief engineer in Sep- 
tember 1951, and served in this ca- 
pacity until his recent promotion. Dur- 


ing World War II he served in the 
Army Transportation Corps. 


As reported in Railway Age January 
14, V. E. Peterson has been promoted 
to assistant general manager of per- 
sonnel, Lines West of Buffalo, of the 
New York CENTRAL SystTEM, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Peter- 
son was born on August 4, 1892, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and joined the Cen- 
tral on October 1, 1907, as a clerk- 
stenographer there. He served in vari- 
ous capacities, including that of time- 
keeper, statistician and chief timekeep- 
er at Youngstown until June 1930, 
when he went to Cleveland. There he 








ie 
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served successively as supervisor of 
payrolls and accounts, head accountant, 
assistant supervisor of wage schedules 
and supervisor of wage schedules. Mr. 





Vv. E. Peterson 


Peterson was named superintendent of 
personnel in March 1945, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


As reported in Railway Age January 
14, Robert W. Jones has _ been 
promoted to superintendent of trans- 
portation of the DerLAware, Lack- 
AWANNA & WESTERN at New York. Mr. 
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Jones entered the service of the Lacka- 
wanna as a clerk at Scranton, Pa., in 


1928 and transferred to Hoboken, N. J.. 
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CFal quality rails have 


made Western Trails safe since 1882. 





Robert W. Jones 








ws CFal quality rails in 1937, later becoming car agent and 
coal agent, successively. In November 
1945 he was appointed night general 
yardmaster at Hoboken and a year later 
became general yardmaster. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, he was promoted to train- 
master at Buffalo, N. Y., in which ca- 
pacity he served until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


and fastenings will continue to meet the 


demands of Western Trails. 


As reported in Railway Age January 
28, Ralph E. Sease has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Colum- 
bus division of the CENTRAL oF GEor- 5 
cia at Columbus, Ga. Mr. Sease was 7 
born at Prosperity, S. C., and was 
graduated from Clemson College (B.S. 
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2) in C.E. 1925). He joined the C. of Ga. 
i on November 1, 1928, as draftsman in 
Ff the engineering department at Savan- 
. nah and was promoted to assistant en- 

gineer in June 1935. Four years later 
he transferred to the track department 


and became track supervisor at Dothan, 
Ala., in April 1941, transferring to 
Columbus a year later. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor of bridges and build- | 
ings of the Savannah division on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, and became terminal 
trainmaster at Atlanta on November 
16, 1945. 
Patent No. 2,454,417 











SPECIAL 


Donald Ashton, whose retirement 
as executive assistant in charge of 
public relations of the Cuicaco, Burt- 
INGTON & QuINCY, was announced by 
3 Railway Age January 28, entered rail- 
: road service with the now abandoned 
Salt Lake & Utah as industrial agent 
; in 1920, following World War I mili- 
q tary service. Previously, he had _ at- 
tended Salt Lake Collegiate Institute 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 








Tie a knot in a Tuffy Sling, then 
pull it tight with both hands and 
feet. See how flexible it is — and 
how it straightens out without 
damage. The secret is in the 
braided fabric construction—a 
patented Tuffy feature! 





Scores of wires are stranded into 
9 parts, then machine woven into 
an interlaced wire fabric entirely 
unlike conventional wire rope 
slings. Even cutting one of the 9 
parts does not result in stranding. 
And eye splices develop up to 95% 
of the fabric strength. 
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factory packaged Tuffy Sling types exactly meet your 

His subsequent career—from 1921 to | needs, Union Wire Rope engineers will develop one that 

1936—was in the newspaper field, ex- | does. Tuffy Slings are proof-tested to twice safe working 

cept for two years spent as western | load. The safe working load is stamped on a metal band 

advertising manager for the Great | attached to each sling. If you have your own rigging 
Northern (1929 to 1931). He joined | loft, Tuffy braided fabric is available by the reel. 


vertising agent and was appointed pub- ; : 
licity divucten ts 1968. The heeeme eoe- This special 3-foot sample is yours without cost so. that 
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elper on the former Kansas division, 

worked up through the operating de- —_ 
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Region, Road and Year 
.s ( Boston & Maine..........1951 
Ewes 1950 
Zo #) N.Y..N.H.& Htfd....... 1951 
a4 1950 
(Dulanede ee 1951 
1950 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1951 
. 1950 
§ SWGCs ss00%8 STOTT 1951 
- 1950 
| Grand Trunk Western......... 1951 
= 7 1950 
g 3 SOAR 5 5Skesessd sonnee 1951 
a 1950 
3 | New York Central............ 1951 
4 1950 
© | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1951 
GC , ake 1950 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1951 
1950 
WE s ssa esha niobdenexes 1951 
L 1950 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1951 
2 1950 
= | Central of New Jersey......... 1951 
2 1950 
2 | Central of Pennsylvania....... 1951 
™ 1950 
& | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1951 
epg ipa 1950 
a Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1951 
= 1950 
“= | Pennsylvania System.......... 1951 
3 1950 
8 ES eee ee eee 1951 
ol... 1950 
| Western Maryland... ......00. 1951 
1950 
, »@ ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1951 
5 &, 2 1950 
£52) Norfolk & Western........ 1951 
or =|) 1950 
vee | a 1951 
1950 
Central of Georgia............ 1951 
‘ ; : 1950 
6 | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1951 
“te Se ks 1950 
= Minois Central... ............ 1951 
4S eee 1950 
& | Louisville & Nashville......... 1951 
= 1950 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1951 
- 1950 
* | Seaboard Air Line............. 1951 
1950 
URS 2 Ere oo 8 hen 1951 
L 1950 
(Chicago & North Western...... 1951 
1950 
= | Chicago Great Western........ 1951 
= 1950 
% | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1951 
si... : 1950 
¢ | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1951 
J 1950 
3% ) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1951 
1950 
= | Great Northern............... 1951 
4 e 1950 
R Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1951 
| 1950 
Northern Pacific.............. 1951 
1950 
_ {Atch., Top. & S. Fe (inci. 1951 
5 G. C. &S. F. and P. & S. F.). .1950 
"> | Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1951 
~~ : 1950 
", | Chic., Rook I. & Pac........... 1951 
Fa 1950 
= Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1951 
6 1950 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1951 
| 1950 
rr 1951 
= 1950 
Fi | PU RSIEMEAMEMC. 5 5. foo es sense 1951 
L 1950 
International-Gt. Northern*....1951 
1950 
. | Kansas City Southern......... 1951 
& ; 1950 
ae Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1951 
2 1950 
= | wiasbourl Paciio®..........:..20¢ 1951 
BS 1950 
= ) Texas & Pacific............... 1951 
g ; 1950 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco...... ..1951 
1950 
2 St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... aa 
. 950 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1951 
L 1950 








Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected 


Locomotive Miles 
Principal 
Train- an 
miles helper Light 
268,882 277,642 13,762 
271,328 278,231 12,062 
297,879 297,897 18,606 
295,276 295,980 28,213 
236,704 275,085 20,395 
250,559 294,590 21,700 
278,819 299,718 29,464 
290,278 317,070 32,422 
618,239 628,506 31,462 
662,224 678,965 44,288 
258,692 264,923 2,181 
271,046 277,434 2,684 
239,763 248,178 15,691 
243,805 256,346 22,291 
2,951,840 3,121,436 153,902 
3,166,270 3,316,364 186,865 
793,086 811,288 11,266 
780,218 796,476 12,550 
84,428 86,923 
78,215 80,730 "345 
521,838 527,767 8,458 
553,497 559,235 9,642 
1,735,297 2,022,769 225,177 
1,814,777 2,144,229 221,671 
‘ 3 3,443 
72,534 72,534 4,416 
70,290 79,149 14,579 
69,369 75,447 11,479 
127,963 127,963 3,598 
127,273 127,273 2,627 
96,932 97,915 126 
94,832 97,443 616 
3,131,483 3,389,403 358,113 
3,057,010 3,353,744 345,128 
391,108 403,509 27,150 
375,921 388,157 25,183 
194,689 228,542 25,530 
182,828 219,001 26, 928 
1,483,936 1,559,064 69,095 
1,451,031 1,519,365 60,702 
773,719 24,282 67,203 
674,317 708,456 45,621 
815,077 815,410 12,312 
776,063 800,403 13,699 
233,702 235,324 3,942 
297,214 300,999 5,032 
329.331 329,331 132 
329,161 329,161 66 
1,646,594 1,652,891 58,147 
1,583,840 1,589,028 55,964 
1,030,152 1,083,021 30,030 
1,117,318 1,186,896 33,789 
99,991 203,139 3,168 
215,415 218,762 3,829 
672,066 680,578 1,821 
732,157 764,982 3,971 
1,151,838 1,153,017 12,542 
1 "O74, 385 1 "283, "490 14,038 
847,778 857,571 22,394 
949,036 965,392 27,751 
149,666 150,020 6,747 
161,112 161,112 7,856 
1,185,016 1,225 676 47,462 
z °306, 040 1.358, 160 52,674 
190,570 196,342 9,853 
208,306 216,300 10,787 
147,292 147,650 940 
136,297 137,091 1,289 
1,166,137 1,167,578 48,246 
1,249,477 1,249,018 53,285 
415,117 422,358 40 
440,290 449,564 6,577 
847,030 878,337 44,207 
881,289 916,535 43,651 
2,738,687 2,827,417 106,341 
2,717,956 2,869,294 108,670 
1,237,901 1,256,713 47,830 
1,263,251 1,291,280 47,139 
1,038,234 1,050,684 21,358 
1,072,059 1.098,661 18,776 
381,443 422,838. 52,913 
370,293 404,849 396 
2,131,905 2,240,338 257,339 
2,080,618 2,217,177 308,873 
2,718,825 2,825,344 190,501 
2,679,316 2,777,031 190,579 
54,027 258,348 18,798 
248,226 256,905 19,776 
192,045 192,347 bow 
191,850 191,908 1,071 
181,082 181,248 226 
177,702 178,275 1,145 
423,865 425,109 6,450 
445,268 448,525 5,599 
1,314,839 1,338,330 18,285 
1,340,727 1,363,551 23,714 
52,722 t22 10,951 
376,230 376,230 13,422 
669,226 673,684 6,481 
701,508 710,516 7,909 
327,207 328,868 4,461 
361,454 362,928 5,127 
779, 856 779,856 15,304 
810,075 810,075 21,882 


Car Miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road-locos. on lines 
sees. | € Cen | 
Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
(thou- cent excl.locos rev. and Per cent 
sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored  B.O. B.O. 
10,208 69.7 650,370 280,903 88 3 11 10.8 
10,491 70.4 641,654 272,483 84 9 10 9.7 
11,412 70.5 705,797 309,690 95 I, 4 6.9 
ii; 733 69.7 730,364 319,984 99 - 9 8.3 
10,534 74.0 736,377 407,996 105 17 33 21.3 
10,622 71.3 769,497 428,579 156 30 34 15.5 
12,457 70.8 827,471 393,109 77 8 9 9.6 
12,606 69.0 828,878 376,279 84 1 42 33:1 
34,027 68.0 2,164,447 907,535 172 11 18 9.0 
34,634 68.7 2,176,359 910,021 199 9 25 10.7 
8,549 64.5 578,114 250,812 57 ae 15 20.8 
9,353 64.3 636,557 275,802 56 ri 16 22.2 
12,417 72. 808,473 394,591 36 5 6 12.8 
12,326 73.9 799,618 392,388 50 4 21 28.0 
107,573 62.2 7,758,260 3,553,530 958 112 320 23.0 
110,390 62.3 8, 084, 767 3,574, 512 1,030 23 360 25.5 
29,765 65.6 2.092.114 982 203 iS 37 14.5 
29,275 66.9 1,995,879 907,174 204 6 34 13.9 
3,552 65.1 285,610 162,498 33 3 14 28.0 
3,402 70.4 280,003 173,668 28 re ilyg 37.8 
22,350 71.3 1,416,169 - 621,991 121 21 36 20.2 
22,544 71.9 1,402,199 614,331 140 9 70 32.0 
66,375 63.3 5,122,043 2,558,339 630 49 168 19.8 
64,814 64.2 4,876,656 2,423,426 694 34 215 22.8 
2,803 66.9 10,248 111,616 43 eis 5 10.4 
2,657 67.1 195,265 101,713 40 ie 5 ooo 
2,590 69.9 194,379 107,384 35 ee 6 14.6 
2,625 72.7 187,252 103,434 39 i 16 29.1 
4,771 64.4 307,209 157,103 26 Bs 3 10.3 
5,203 68.0 344,809 165,894 25 = = TA 
3,415 63.9 275,309 Hy 816 45 54 i ie 
3,767 67.1 294,427 162 165 41 ree 5 a 
131,280 66.4 9,393,021 4,661,911 1,147 85 349 22.1 
130,485 68.5 8,943,165 4,424,106 1,224 a 344 21.9 
14,495 66.6 1,144,347 636,301 188 32 33 13.0 
14,446 67.1 1,121,068 622,191 178 16 30 13.4 
6,706 62.7 554,934 309,572 126 6 19 12.6 
6.504 63.4 539,588 300,511 140 20 17 9.6 
66,075 56.2 5,882,937 3,286,305 496 5 215 30.0 
60,241 57.4 5,100,475 2,781,777 521 3 183 25.9 
35,416 57.8 3,240,184 1,771,480 246 8 22 8.0 
31,016 59.5 2, 668, 714 1, "432, "315 244 19 25 8.7 
25,328 61.6 1,829,903 858, 4 386 29 85 17.0 
24,790 65.8 1,697,588 798,8 338 3 103 23.2 
7,338 68.9 96,585 331099 86 10 “f 6.8 
8,173 72.2 529,089 255,959 104 Z 8 7.0 
16,895 70.6 1,104,395 516,045 81 o 5 5.8 
16,625 74.7 1,054,563 510,840 81 ie 2 2.4 
56,559 61.2. 4,179,656 1,916,415 587 7 68 10.3 
55,893 63.6 4,051,174 1,894,045 578 1 77 11.7 
35,808 63.6 2'655,918 1,364,620 277 40 80 20.2 
35,359 64.5 2,574,778 1,310,503 315 14 90 22.6 
6,400 72.0 ,147 00,190 54 Stee 6 10.0 
6,527 74.1 414,563 199,224 74 56 19 20.4 
24,235 65.3 1,691,707 782,029 201 67 12 4.3 
24,542 67.2 1,700,461 800,097 232 11 46 15.9 
41,031 70.0 2,657,689 1,245,121 355 56 118 22:3 
42,686 71.0 2,681,932 1,231,049 389 14 160 28.4 
31,381 65.2 2,196,648 1,019,883 277 iz 158 35.3 
33,584 65.6 2,366,525 1,057,896 304 6] 124 28.8 
8,244 66.7 556,007 246,127 32 es 2 5.9 
9,216 68.4 612,073 273,287 33 ee 2 =e 
46,273 65.7 3,123,930 1,424,046 439 34 65 12.1 
49,479 65.9 3,363,177 1,545,134 449 39 94 16.2 
5,579 66.0 391,843 177,439 70 aa 37 34.6 
5,839 68.7 396,397 178,904 70 iI 26 26.8 
5,778 50.6 523,685 285,140 64 ee 4 5.9 
5,915 50.2 554,115 311,052 63 ie 2 3.1 
43,723 64.9 3,170,586 1,495,806 339 122 61 11.7 
48,782 64.2 3,559,356 1, Hy 832 384 60 56 11.2 
13,642 66.0 9 2 441 ‘647 114 1 15 11.5 
14,753 66.6 993, "415, 474,138 121 x 15 11.0 
34,002 70.2 2,343,868 1,091,371 336 4 69 16.9 
33,777 66.3 2, 374, 805 1 (094, 760 339 °f 67 16.2 
112,241 64.1 i, 684,357 3,035, a4 598 47 176 21.4 
110,883 66.4 71, "748 2,883,8 634 31 187 21.9 
52,215 66.4 3 576 370 1 648, 782 370 30 132 24.8 
52505 65:3 3'586,995 1.614.221 393 16 154 27.4 
37,592 63.0 2,655,520 1,212,372 223 23 45 15.5 
37,194 64.0 2,568,335 1,161,673 239 76 38 10.8 
16,098 70.5 1,111,405 530,401 119 2 35 21.1 
14,427 70.1 982,775 481,128 122 20 32 17.9 
91,674 65.9 6,171,406 2,577,590 674 4 161 19.2 
91,775 68.5 5,964,947 2,514,193 767 3 145 15.8 
110,730 65.2 7,605,870 3,313,443 644 19 145 17.9 
107, 368 66.8 7,191,488 3,119,257 654 20 121 15.2 
12,360 73.8 Z 57,402 42 13 14 20.3 
11,606 73.0 739,715 331,363 59 6 24 27.0 
6,216 64.7 497,488 222,789 45 i 14 23.3 
6,420 67.2 458,906 208,103 4 5 a 10.9 
9,349 68.4 649,480 311,468 25 5 15 333 
9,378 68.6 631,660 294,151 33 6 21 35.0 
15,347 66.0 1,004,707 441,104 97 14 13 10.5 
15,856 68.1 1,018,328 451,158 90 4 39 29.3 
48,838 66.0 3,442,668 1,580,180 336 5 55 13.9 
48,632 66.9 3,328,227 1,517,505 368 ou 48 125 
14,251 65.4 973,14 391,365 69 13 45 35.4 
13,859 62.7 965,012 376,951 88 RS 4 4.3 
23,706 64.1 1,614,186 710,344 185 70 90 26.1 
24,350 68.1 1,589,487 714,233 218 62 61 17.9 
14,298 75.2 868,159 388,079 74 20 19 16.8 
14,725 72.5 857,252 383,203 79 7 19 18.1 
28,360 67.2 1,930,012 861,892 223 49 18.0 
28,249 68.5 1,893,198 847,615 225 46 17.0 
February 18, 1952 RAILWAY: AGE 
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Items for the Month of November 1951 Compared with November 1950 








Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car Net Train- Miles 

- A —, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles per 

, Per excl.locos excl.locos per per l'd per per ton-mi. per loco. 

Region, Road and Year Cent and and train- car- car- car- per train- per 

Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour day 

— g Boston & Maine.......... 1951 1,194 8,426 9,620 2.2 39,519 2,423 1,046 27.5 937 = 48.8 5,541 16.3 101.4 
22 1950 1,481 $8,637 10,118 3.55 36,809 2,368 1,006 26.0 833 45.5 5,343 15.6 101.6 
Zi 2 Ns Ya Ne Boe Bd: ... 2c. 1951 1,254 13,979 15,233 $2 35:385 2573 104) 27:1 662 34.6 5,849 149 115.1 
: 1950 1,565 17,549 19,114 LZ 36,142 2,476 1,085 27.3 550 28.9 6,040 14.6 115.4 

( Delaware & Hudson........... 1951 3,054 6,143 9,197 5.3 59,271 S125 1,730 38.7 1,441 50.2 17,150 19.1 67.2 
1950 2,264 6,210 8,474 5.3 58,295 3,084 1,718 40.3 1,592 55.3 18,015 19.0 51.7 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 1951 4,004 11,213 15,217 5.9 47,225 3,022 1,436 31.6 864 38.7 13,593 15.9 123.9 

“ , 1950 4,943 11,101 16,044 9.3 45,119 2,903 1,318 298 759 36.9 12,984 15.8 99.3 
PA MIRGO  c.caiean Wen ones icswiesouit ss 1951 5,237 «22,658 +=27,895 3.5 61,295 3,530 1,480 26.7 1,059 58.4 13,487 17.5 119.7 
a 1950 6,973 22,764 29,737 So 56,492 3,315 1,386 26.3 1,006 mae 13,615 ye. 113.4 
ge | Grand Trunk Western......... 1951 3,281 8,752 12,033 4.1 46,197 2,246 975 29.3 665 35.1 8,782 20.7 138.1 
= . 1950 3,815 10,775 14,590 5s 45,875 2,371 1,027 29.5 615 32.4 9,439 19.5 142.4 
So) MIN BN V AUB Yi. 2c saa ene ci 2 1951 1,842 13,527 15,369 6.6 64,048 3,410 1,664 32.0 851 36.8 10,870 19.0 189.5 
q 1950 4,916 11,421 16,337 6.2 63,442 3,342 1,640 31.8 787 33.4 10,660 193 126.5 
= | New York Central............ 1951 51,854 110,652 162,506 5.8 560 2,671 1,224 33.0 738 35.9 11,096 16.6 87.1 
ei. 1950 50,147 130,668 180,815 48 40,001 2,591 1,145 32.4 665 33.0 11,145 15.7 93.1 
© | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1951 5,616 20,940 26,556 4.1 46,724 2,671 1,260 33.2 1204 55.3 15,224 17.7 116.0 
one 1950 4,752 20,752 25,504 3.4 44,109 2,611 1,187 31.0 1,156 55.8 13,987 17.2 120.3 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1951 2,917 8,260 11,177 84 51,175 3,385 1,926 45.7 457 15.3 24,510 15.1 62.1 
r 1950 4,127 11,048 15,175 13.4 49,296 3,604 2,235 51.0 369 10.3 26,194 13.8 66.0 
NVRUORNG sccAip ecg tetas 1951 7,009 13,694 20,703 5.0 57,247 2,740 1,203 278 940 «ATA 8,708 21.1 106.4 

E 1950 6,599 12,956 19,555 25 53,186 2,561 pb 2t2 1,006 51.4 8,600 21.0 91.1 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1951 43,345 54,695 98,040 5.0 40,471 2,988 1,493 38.5 886 36.3 14,019 13.7 90.3 
1950 40,225 55,995 96,220 72 355751 25739 L368  37A 855 35.6 13,273 13.3 86.6 

= | Central of New Jersey......... 1951 345 9,793 10,138 2.9 36,281 3,066 1,628 39.8 380 14.2 9,030 12.3 83.6 
.) : 1950 445 9,388 9,833 3.4 36,013 2,811 1,464 38.3 350 =: 13.6 8,269 13.4 88.7 
2 Central of Pennsylvania....... 1951 1,291 3,585 4,876 20.2 38,552 2,999 1,657 41.5 753 26.0 17,209 13.9 94.0 
= e 1950 916 3,664 4,580 15.5 40,680 2,879 1,590 39.4 736 25.7 16,418 15.1 65.0 
£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1951 1,576 3,574 5,150 5.0 39,482 2,409 1,232 32.9 1,029 48.7 5,911 16.4 164.6 
= . 1950 1,992 3,906 5,898 6.2 45,067 2,716 1,307 31.9 925 42.7 6,241 16.6 165.1 
@ | Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1951 5,858 14,607 20,465 2.3 18,548 2,936 1,598 43.9 242 8.6 20,983 6.5 107.0 
~ : 1950 5,554 14,830 20,384 16 19,148 3,225 1,783 43.2 276 9.5 22,796 6.2 125.0 
"= | Pennsylvania System.......... 1951 95,280 125,052 220,332 7.9 47,288 : 1,534 35.5 708 30.0 15,476 15.8 85.8 
s i 1950 89,159 125,671 214,830 12.6 43,051 3,029 1,498 33.9 687 29.6 14,685 14.7 85.6 
Es | PACEMANIDIS Gs orate les raiaiere aeiciae ene 1951 9,970 23,224 33,194 3.9 37,490 2,927 1,627 43.9 632 21.6 16,179 12.8 70.6 
oO 1950 8,946 21,178 30,124 5.3 37,007 2,984 1,656 43.1 677 23.4 15,772 12.4 72.7 
Western Maryland............ 1951 4,349 3,631 7,980 1.9 42,750 2,907 1,622 46.2 1,336 46.1 12,329 15.0 60.1 
1950 4,382 3,478 7,860 2.3 40,662 3,002 1,672 45.6 1,224 42.4 11,968 13.8 50.0 

. 2 ~ ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1951 50,291 23,107 73,398 5.4 65,912 4,005 2,237 49.7 1,465 52.4 21,722 16.6 81.4 
$3.9 1950 43,971 24,259 68,230 5.6 57,396 3,553 1,938 46.2 1,299 49.0 18,391 16.3 80.6 
< 6 @ ] Norfolk & Western........ 1951 32,563 8,255 40,818 1.4 67,884 4,263 2,331 50.0 1,462 50.6 27,946 16.2 116.3 
“< 1950 29,118 7,902 37,020 3.3 64,767 4,008 2,151 ‘2 1,344 48.9 22692 16.4 94.3 

[ Atlantic Coast Line........... 1951 12,877 20,280 33,157 2.3 35,709 2,256 1,058 33.9 867 41.5 5,265 15.9 59.2 
1950 10,747 19,728 30,475 2.8 32,339 2,204 1,037 32.2 881 = 41.5 4,859 148 68.1 

Central of Georgia............ 1951 2,275 6,130 8,405 5.1 37,343 2,140 9 31.5 898 41.4 4,364 17.6 $2.8 

‘ ; : 1950 1,630 6,229 7,859 3.8 30,502 1,795 869 31.3 81,034 45.7 4,785 17.1 97.1 
5 | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1951 =. 3,178 )—-:12,007 =—:15,185 3.1 62,678 3,362 1,571 30.5 1,116 = 51.7 6,033 18.7 140.8 
“bo ee 1950 2,928 11,865 14,793 2.3 62,341 3,210 1,555 30.7 1,110 48.4 5,973 19.5 141.5 
z pil Oy) | i 1951 23,153 34,832 57,985 1.9 41,810 2,567 1,177 33.9 1,114 53.7 9,769 16.5 93.1 
= J : 1950 18,609 34,542 53,151 1.9 44,307 2,585 1,209 33.9 1,195 55.5 9,654 17.3 89.4 
= Louisville & Nashville......... 1951 26,863 16,218 43,081 ta 39,364 2,582 1,327 38.1 1,064 43.9 9,564 15.3 101.1 
= f 1950 31,810 15,801 47,611 79 35508 2,312 1,177 37.1 936 «©3911 9,160 15.4 102.1 
t= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1951 1,042 5,130 6,172 3.0 40,833 2,090 1,003 31.3 1,046 46.5 6,466 196 126.3 
Zz hose 1950 1,022 4,749 5,771 2.8 38,528 1,928 927 30.5 1,149 50.8 6,330 20.0 86.3 
* | Seaboard Air Line............. 1951 9,677 16,773 26,450 1.7 45,207 2,551 1,179 32.3 1,018 48.3 6,303 18.0 90.0 
1950 = 8,285 =:15,566 23,851 1.8 40,739 2,377 41,119 32.6 1,114 508 6.448 17.5 1043 

PORNO ER So lop icuans oa wc uci Ga eis 1951 12,496 30,771 43,267 4.6 39,456 2,327 1,090 30.3 959 45.2 6,627 17.1 80.1 
1950 12,340 28,309 40,649 3.6 35,501 2,125 976 28.8 1,013 49.5 6,493 16.9 81.4 

Chicago & North Western...... 1951 17,987 29,959 47,946 4.1 42,353 2,713 1,259 32.5 673 31.8 4,309 16.3 70.2 

: 1950 17,799 33,851 51,650 3.4 39,884 2,615 1,169 31.5 653 31.6 4,452 16.0 84.9 

« | Chicago Great Western........ 1951 1,567 6,147 7,714 2.9 66,278 3,728 1,650 29.9 1,060 53.2 5,693 17.8 160.5 
an 1950 1,214 5,642 6,856 2.5 66,857 3,835 1,712 29.7 1,226 60.4 6,322 17.6 169.2 
@ | Chie., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1951 29,532 35,842 65,374 3.1 44,093 2,650 1,208 30.8 719 35.5 4,452 16.7 87.4 
ro . 1950 24,199 37,203 61,402 2.3 41,348 2,592 1,191 31.2 792 = 38.5 4,830 16.1 87.5 
« | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1951 1,102 8,065 9,167 3.8 28,869 2,132 965 31.8 626 29.8 3,683 14.0 72.7 
np, 1950 1,156 8,411 9,567 2.6 26,508 1,997 901 30.6 604 28.7 3,713 13.9 83.6 
+ ) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1951 13,434 1,081 14,515 3.0 65,428 3,688 2,008 49.3 637 25.5 16,763 18.4 79.2 
2 1950 13,942 628 14,570 32 46 4,276 2,400 52.6 695 26.3 18,515 17.1 90.7 
< | Great Northern............... 1951 21,253 25,178 46,431 28 46,082 2,742 1,294 34.2 1,085 48.9 6,001 16.9 82.7 
e 1950 22,564 23,164 45,728 3.1 45,184 2,895 1,361 34.3 1,194 543 6,784 15.9 93.4 
S Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1951 5,898 10,751 16,649 4.9 41,698 2,25 1,075 32.4 899 42.1 3,528 18.7 120.7 
; 1950 5,963 9,845 15,808 4.7 41,468 2,282 1,089 32.1 982 45.9 3,782 18.4 122.3 

Northern Pacific.............. 1951 17,683 16,755 34,438 44 46,438 2,790 1,299 32.1 1,042 46.3 5,520 168 81.8 

L 1950 17,952 16,212 34,164 4.7 44,895 a 1,255 32.4 1,043 48.6 5,522 16.7 84.4 
(Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1951 46,898 38,328 85,226 41 58,031 2,822 1,115 27.0 1,218 70.2 7,726 20.7 125.7 

2! G.C.&S.F.andP.&S.F.)..1950 43,415 35,539 78,954 3.8 886 2,729 1,068 260 1,251 72.4 7,353 202 1244 
*& | Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1951 14,203 29,562 43,765 2.9 54,483 2,898 1,336 31.6 1,248 59.5 6,252 18.9 86.9 
Po . 1950 15,313 29,003 44,316 2.7 52,189 2,847 1,281 30.7 1,208 60.2 6,117 18.4 84.4 
= | Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1951 10,229 25,670 35,899 3.6 25% 62,564 1,172 323 1,117 55.0 5,114 181 1268 
Ps 1950 §=9,142 25,340 34,482 2.6 44,324 2,406 1,088 31.2 1,126 56.3 5,109 18.5 113.2 
+} Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1951 6,910 6,509 13,419 3.7 47,984 2,933 1,400 32.9 1,236 53.2 7,575 165 102.3 
& 1950 7,664 6,941 14,605 3.4 43,516 2,672 1,308 33.3 1,090 46.6 6,682 16.4 92.0 
= | Southern Pacific. ............. 1951 26,043 49,310 75,353 25 48,752 2,933 1,225 28.1 1,129 61.0 10,631 168 105.7 
= 1950 24,089 45,443 69,532 2.3 47,128 2,908 1,226 27.4 1,235 65.8 10,386 16.4 98.7 
io) || RIMIEO ADE MRORTG 956 (555-<.0.5'010 09.0070 0° 1951 26,851 40,312 67,163 2.0 60,450 2,837 1,236 29.9 1,654 84.7 11,321 216 130.9 
8 ; 1950 25,840 36,883 62,723 25 58,286 2,716 1,178 28.9 1,624 84.1 10,697 24 129.5 
> | Wester MACHO... ..2.50< 56000. 1951 2,466 3,993 6,459 3.7 68,328 3,068 1,420 28.9 1,740 81.6 10,011 22.9 137.1 
1950 §=1,694 4,089 5,783 7.8 64,939 3,000 1,344 28.6 1,919 92.0 9,266 21.8 107.0 

( International-Gt. Northern*... .1951 690 6,830 7,520 18 52,301 2,606 1,167 35.8 976 = 42.1 6,727 20.2 113.7 
1950 662 6,782 7,444 15 46618 2,410 1,093 32.4 911 41.8 6,370 19.5 106.8 

« | Kansas City Southern......... 1951 1,090 6,933 8,023 2.8 71,215 3,642 1,747 33.3 1,349 59.2 11,718 19.9 138.6 
S 1950 1,084 6,431 7,515 24 68,214 3,587 1,671 31.4 1,345 62.5 11,067 19.2 1108 
30 | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1951 2,920 7,682 10,602 6.3 48,174 2,377 1,043 28.7 1,416 74.7 4,552 20.3 128.9 
la 1950 2,418 8,543 10,961 3.4 43,773 2,298 1,018 28.5 1,333 68.8 4,654 19.1 1208 
gq | Missouri Pacific*.............. 1951 15,473 18,789 34,262 2.5 53,197 2,641 1,212 32.4 1,562 73.1 7,598 20.3 119.9 
8 J 1950 15,159 20,623 35,782 22 582 2505 1,442 312 1,436 68.8 7,287 19.9 118.7 
7 GHHB SS POUINOS o.6s56b 50 siee as 1951 2,433 8,246 10,679 5.0 55,889 2,764 1,111 7.5 1,230 68.5 7,075 20.3 101.5 
= 1950 2,370 7,301 9,671 6.0 49,753 2,570 1,004 27.2 4,255 73.6 6,814 19.4 150.6 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1951 7,901 14,787 22,688 3.2 43,556 2,418 1,064 30.0 1,040 54.1 5,181 18.1 72.8 
= 1950 6,924 13,961 20,885 3.0 39,135 2,276 1,023 29.3 1,155 57.9 Si. 86173 79.1 
ie | St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1951 1,759 5,171 6,930 18 50,316 2,654 1,186 27.1 1,822 89.3 8,282 19.0 107.2 
: 1950 1,364 4,894 6,258 18 44,054 2,375 1,062 26.0 1,888 100.1 8,178 18.6 126.2 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1951 4,330 17,608 21,938 2.7 45,973 2,495 1,114 30.4 1,243 60.9 6,695 186 103.1 
1950 3,309 19,010 22,319 28 42,4385 2,359 1,056 30.0 1,289 62.7 6,549 18.2 109.5 
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*Report of trustee or trustees. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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WHEN EMERGENCIES 
CRIPPLE COMMUNICATION... 


call GraybaR first 


Snow, sleet, wind, flood, fire — each is a crippler of communications 
... @ forerunner of full-scale emergency. 

That's why — when communication lines go down — railroads call on 
Graybar first. From experience, they've discovered Graybar’s stand-out 
facilities for delivering emergency replacement items fast — wherever 
and whenever they're needed. 


A nation-wide network of Graybar offices and warehouses 
provides ready accessibility to stocks of essential supplies 
for railway dispatching and telephone service. 


Trained Graybar personnel who have had emergency experi- 
ence, possess the know-how needed to initicie immediate 
action and efficient follow-through. 


Reliable Graybar suppliers are always willing to co-operate 
in filling extraordinary needs and to add their weight to 
Graybar’s own services. 


The next time you need emergency help, mcke it a point to call your 
near-by Graybar office. You're sure to get efficient, helpful service — the 


kind cf service that’s invaluable in emergencies . . . expected in everyday 
operations. Graybar Electric Co., Inc. Executive Oftices: Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 217-202 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


100,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS ARE DISTRIBUTED. 





















Current Publications 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Audigage Flaw Detector. 4 pages, illus- 
trations. Branson Instruments, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. : 

Describes operation and maintenance of 
this 11-lb., battery powered, knapsack con- 
tained device for detecting web cracks and 
other rail defects. Components, specifica- 
tions and prices are included. 


_ Everything to Gain . . . Nothing to 
Lose. 6 pages, illustrations. Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth ave., New York 
10. Free. 

Explains the new use-purchase plan for 
Remington Rand tabulating equipment. 


The Addison-Semmes Plan for Faster, 
Easier Shipment of Corrugated Box Prod- 
ucts. 32 pages, illustrations. Addison- 
Semmes Corporation, Racine, Wis. $2.50. 

This handbook, according to the pub- 
lisher, “explains . . . the complete details 
of how damage can be reduced and 
handling costs cut... by shipping knocked 
down corrugated box products on a corru- 
gated board expendable pallet.” 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


He Bosses the Freight-Car Fleet, ° by 
Walter Fitzmaurice. Trains, February 1952, 
pp. 20-26. Kalmbach Publishing Company, 
1027 N. 7th st., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Single 
copies, 35 cents. 

As chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
Arthur Gass “bosses the freight-car fleet.” 
Mr. Fitzmaurice reveals the interesting 
story behind the railroads’ freight car ex- 
pansion program adopted after the Korean 
conflict started, and many other facts about 
Mr. Gass and his “freight-car fleet.” 


Big Chief of the Southwest. Look, Jan- 
uary 29, 1952, pp. 49-55. Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc., 488 Madison ave., New York 
22. Single copies, 15 cents. 

A picture story of the Santa Fe’s de- 
velopment of tourist attractions of the 
Southwest, compiled by Look’s art and 
photographic staff. Interlaced with pic- 
tures of the Grand Canyon, Ranchos de 
Taos, and Monument valley are scenes of 
life aboard the “Super Chief,” freight car 
classification, diesel locomotives, etc. 


Loneliest Housekeeper in America, by 
Herbert Dalmas. Saturday Evening Post, 
January 26, 1952, pp. 32-33, 57-59. Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Single copies, 15 cents. 

How does a young Union Pacific signal 
maintainer’s wife manage a family in a 
remote California desert “community” that 
is otherwise uninhabited; where the only 
contact with the world “outside” is the 
railroad line a few feet from the front 
door? Author Dalmas was curious, and 
with permission of the U.P., he stopped 
off at Crucero to visit with the Jack Pin- 
neys, who “are” Crucero. In his  illus- 
trated story, he tells “how the railroad 
virtually turns itself into a mail order 
house to supply the needs of the Pinneys 
and other U.P. families similarly situated. 
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